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I 


THE Germans believe that they cannot win the war, but that they will 
not lose it. This is made evident by Hitler’s speech on September 30th, 
announcing the transition from the general offensive to the general 
defensive—from the Vernichtungskrieg to the Ermidungskrieg. En- 
lightened Germans say it with surprising candour, even in conversation 
with neutrals. It would seem that there is hardly an intelligent and 
well-informed German who is not convinced that Germany can no longer 
win the war. 

Between not winning the war and losing it, there is a big difference. 
If Germany were to sue for terms, if negotiations followed, and if the 
result were a compromise which, while depriving Germany of her con- 
quests, left her with the foundations of her strength’ unweakened, then 
she would, by reason of her resources, the number, the genius, and the 
martial qualities of her people, and her central strategic situation, remain 
the greatest military power in Europe. While she might not herself claim 
that she had won the war, she would claim—as she did after the last war 
—that she had not been beaten, that she had withstood the most formid- 
able coalition ever arrayed against a nation, that she had retained the 
commanding position in Europe which she had achieved under the 
leadership of Hitler, and had vindicated in the Second World War. 

Her claim would be just, and her future assured. The peaceful or, if 
warlike, the piecemeal, German conquest of all central Europe, of the 
further Danubian countries, of eastern Europe up to the Russian border, 
and a powerful preponderance, if not more, over Russia herself, perhaps 
even an alliance would be but a matter of time. To say this, is not to 
speculate wildly, but to trace the natural course of events—natural in the 
sense that it would follow the line of least resistance, since the anti- 
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German alliance of the present war could not retain its cohesion if the | 
war were to end so inconclusively. The emergence of an undefeated— 
even if non-victorious—Germany would of itself begin the break-up of 
that alliance. It would draw certain Powers away from the Russian, 
and perhaps from the British, orbits into the German. Certain ten- | 
dencies indicating that this will be so are perceptible even now, as we 
shall try to show. 

The Germans, although passing over to the strategic defensive, 
will certainly undertake tactical offensives—against these islands, for 
example—of a very formidable nature. The war will not be won merely 
by frustrating these offensives. Germany will not be defeated except by 
a strategic offensive on the part of the Allies. That Germany be prevented 
from winning the war is not good enough. She must suffer total defeat. 
Anything less than the total defeat of Germany will lead either to a 
German conquest of Europe by peaceful means in the post-war period, or 
to the Third World War. 

The essential purpose of the war is to break the armed might of the 
enemy. The essential purpose of the peace is to keep the armed might of 
the enemy broken. All other war- and peace-aims are either illegitimate 
or subsidiary. The peace must be won, no less than the war, for if it is 
not, the war will have been fought in vain. The war must be won by the | 
combined offensive operations of the Allied Powers, but these operations 
must be reinforced by a sound foreign policy. A sound foreign policy is 
needed to shorten the war, to promote the political disintegration of the 
enemy and the integration of the Allies, to clinch the victory won in the 
field, to create the foundations of an enduring peace, and to make the 
peace endure on those foundations. 

It may be that, policy or no policy, the German armed forces will be 
overpowered by superior weight of numbers and of metal. It may be that 
the German home front will be so weakened by the physical and mental 
strain that it will collapse. That such things will come to pass is, in our 
opinion, possible, but unlikely. If the Allies count upon them, the war 
may be indeterminable, or may end in an inconclusive peace. And even 
if they do come to pass, victory will have been achieved by so narrow a 
margin that the moral and material strength needed to impose an 
enduring peace will not be found, and the Second World War will disin- 
tegrate, as it were, into a succession of minor conflicts on behalf of national, 
social, racial, religious, and economic interests and causes. The prizes 
will then fall to those who are strongest and closest at hand—to what- 
ever Power or coalition of Powers that will take whatever it can get. | 
They will not, if this happens, fall to England, least of all will the supreme 
prize fall to her—an enduring, general peace, the prize her people covet 
most, the only one, beyond sheer survival as a nation, that will have 
justified her action in September, 1939, when she converted the conflict 
between Germany and Poland into a universal war. 

As the danger of losing the war grows smaller, the danger of losing 
the peace grows ominously bigger. Indeed, England is beginning to 
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lose the peace even now—and for one reason only, the lack of a foreign 
policy. British foreign policy was often unsound before the war, but 
to-day it does not exist. Russia has a foreign policy, the United States 
have one, so have Germany and Japan, England alone has none. 

The consequences are apparent even now. We are losing, instead of 
making, friends. The representatives of our European Allies have all 
been impressed by the welcome they have received in this country, by the 
help, the kindness, and the hospitality. But, little by little, they have 
been compelled, with ever deepening perplexity and, in the end, with con- 
sternation, to realise that behind the dismal infinitude of shallow moralis- 
ings and empty exhortations about war-aims, peace-aims, the post-war 
world, and international retribution planning that abound in the Press, 
in the speeches of politicians, and in the books and broadcasts of popular 
mystagogues, there is absolutely nothing. Those who are responsible 
for the conduct of foreign policy, or who would be if there were one, 
do, for the most part, stand inwardly aloof from the obscurantism 
that has become so fashionable (and so lucrative). But whenever 
the nonplussed representatives of an Allied Power attempt to discover 
what British foreign policy is, or to secure the support of the. British 
Government in dealing with problems that may be local, but are 
nevertheless full of consequence to the Allied cause as a whole and to 
the future of Europe, they encounter what at first they may mistake for 
the deliberate elusiveness of purposeful subtlety, but soon discover to be 
nothing but the vagueness of indetermination. They are told that things 
are ‘ difficult "—as indeed they often are, especially when they have been 
allowed to become so through neglect—that it is impossible to tell what 
will be, that things may change overnight, that it is too soon (or too late 
to do anything), and that, in any case, caution is called for. 


II 


England is, by her growing might, by her unique situation, and by 
what is still left of her immense prestige, better able than any other Power 
in the world to shape the future of Europe and of much more than 
Europe. To England should fall the natural leadership in the war, as 
well as in the peace that will follow. She alone can be the arbiter of 
European destiny without being master of Europe. To her, above all, the 
nations of Europe look for leadership ; to her, when the war is over, even 
the enemy will look. Detachment without isolation, ability to intervene 
without the desire to dominate, the moral authority, the Imperial might 
and grandeur—these are, or can be hers, and hers only, and it is they 
alone that can preserve the political equilibrium and confer upon all the 
security which all desire, the enemy included (for when he knows that he 
will never be allowed to prepare another war, he too will want security). 
If England were to be defeated, Germany would be master of Europe. 

1 The newspapers of September 28th reported four speeches—by Mr. Willkie, Herr 


von Ribbentropp, General Wavell, and Mr. Eden. There was something in all the first 
three speeches. The last was quite empty. 
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If Russia were to suffer final defeat, the defeat of Germany would become 
vastly more difficult, but it would still be possible. Without England, 
there can be no just and lasting peace. Without England, Europe is lost 
—Europe, and much more. 

A prey to the mystagogues and the obscurantists who miss no oppor- 
tunity of belittling her greatness, and diffident with the diffidence of a 
mellow, perhaps an over-mellow, humane civilisation, England remains 
unaware of the unexampled power for good that is, or could be, hers. 

Even now, because her sense of national and imperial destiny is not 
strong enough and because her people, sound as they are at heart, are 
confused in their heads through lack of guidance from above, she is, by 
her lack of policy, compelling the nations of Europe to reconsider their 
own future that seemed assured under her leadership, and to speculate | 
whether they will not have to rely upon the United States, Russia, or 
even Germany. Some have begun to manceuvre for positions after the 
war and have begun to think in terms of new alliances—and even of new 
wars. Why? Because England has no foreign policy, because the one 
restrainizg, directing, authoritative hand, her hand, is not held over 
Europe. 

The purpose of British foreign policy is, or rather ought to be, the 
maintenance of British national and imperial honour and interests. To 
say this is to say what should be obvious to all, but is not, because the © 
belief is widespread that national honour is a dead superstition and that 
the pursuit of national and imperial interests is a selfish pursuit, and that | 
British foreign policy ought to embrace loftier principles and serve | 
cosmopolitan, rather than patriotic, ideals. No serious and dispas- 
sionate student of recent history will, however, deny that if Great | 
Britain and the Empire had pursued the supposedly selfish policy, the 
world would still be at peace, and that the pursuit of the supposedly | 
unselfish policy was decisive in bringing on the Second World War. The | 
truth is that if England promote her national and imperial interests 
with inflexible resolution, and with sufficient armed strength to wage | 
war at the head of an armed coalition whenever those interests are 
threatened, she will not only be a benefactor to herself, but the benefactor 
of all mankind. That this is so, is coming to be recognised by enlightened | 
men and women all the world over. The European nations under the 
German conquest believe it passionately and pray that England may 
believe it herself. The time will come when it will be recognised by 
the enemy— indeed, there are Germans, not emigrés, but Germans in 
Germany, who recognise it even to-day. Only in England is recognition | 
withheld. 

No exceptional insight is needed to see what British foreign policy 

2 There is more independent thinking in Germany than is generally supposed. The | 
level of the best German literature on the problems of our day is, as far as we are able 
to judge, higher than the level of the best English, though perhaps not as high as the 
best French. Most English political literature that has appeared in recent years would | 


be dismissed with contempt by intelligent Germans, many of whom have become deeply 
apprehensive lest England fail to fulfil her world-mission. 
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ought to be—the policy indicated by the words balance of power. The 
alternative to the balance, which England alone can hold, is either the 
conquest of all Europe by one Power, or a state of anarchy. If there is 
to be ordered freedom in Europe, the balance of power must be re- 
established. 

To re-establish and maintain the balance, Great Britain must recover 
—and never again relinquish—the unchallengeable command of the 
Mediterranean which is also essential to the security of these islands and 
of the Empire in a more immediate sense. The war can be won in the 
Mediterranean. It seems to us that it could have been prevented in the 
Mediterranean, that it could have been won in the Mediterranean by now,’ 
that henceforth it can only be won in the Mediterranean, and that Field 
Marshal Smuts’ conception of the Mediterranean as a base is strategically 
sound. It is also politically sound, for without the command of the 
Mediterranean, Great Britain cannot exercise the decisive influence in 
southern Europe and the Balkans which she must be able to exercise if 
she is to be, as she must be, the arbiter of European destiny. Field 
Marshal Smuts’ conception would seem to be all the sounder, now that 
defensive weapons appear to be prevailing over offensive weapons (the 
mobile gun over the tank, for example), so that the new German defen- 
sive system will be the stronger in western Europe and in Russia, where 
the terrain is most suitable to the defensive, but not in southern and 
south-eastern Europe and in the Mediterranean, where the terrain is 
least suited to German defensive, most suited to an Allied offensive, and 
where the political situation confronts the German High Command with 
dangers of so acute and varied a nature, that they will, when the time 
comes, be made to accelerate the oncoming victory and predetermine 
the character of the peace. 


Ill 


The Italian danger exists only on the margin of the German 
danger. Only if Germany is strong is Italy drawn into her orbit. 
Only if England is strong and Germany is weak can she fulfil her national 
destiny as an independent Mediterranean Power in a free and balanced 
Europe, instead of being a vassal state in a Europe dominated by the 
Germans. The purpose of Allied operations against Italy should be a 
separate peace on the most moderate terms possible. She must, of course, 
be disarmed, she must withdraw from the Balkans and cede Istria (with 
Trieste, Fiume, and Pola) to Yugoslavia. She must resore the Greek 
Islands to Greece. She must surrender the island of Pantelleria for 
strategic reasons. She has already lost Abyssinia. The future of 
Libya and Cyrenaica must be determined, above all, by the demands of 
British Mediterranean strategy, though it does not follow that Italy 
should be excluded altogether from these regions. She should not be 
made to suffer any undue humiliations or exactions. She should certainly 
retain some of her overseas territories and become a partner of Great 
Britain in the development of Africa. It should be made clear to her 

Vou, CXXXII—No. 789 1? 
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people that there is a peaceful and prosperous future for them in associa- 
tion with the Western democracies. It is true that if Italy wanted to 
make a separate peace, the Germans would not let her. Nevertheless, the 
certainty of peace on moderate terms will create a rift between Berlin 
and Rome which a German occupation of all Italy could rivet, only to 
leave it gaping in the end. It will be necessary to take the offensive 
against Italy in any case, and soon. She must be reduced to impo- 
tence, even if not to surrender, so that the Allies may achieve that 
unshakable command of the Mediterranean which is the precondition of 
final victory over the Germans. But the Italian nation must have the 
assurance that there is, for them, a way of escape from the German 
catastrophe. They will then help to accelerate the arrival of that 
catastrophe and to make it irretrievable. This, in bare outline, is what 
the Allies can and must achieve with regard to Italy. But it can only be 
achieved by a combined political and strategic plan—a combination that 
cannot be successful as long as England, the principal Mediterranean 
Power, has no foreign policy. 

The equilibrium of Europe and the security of the Mediterranean 
demand a strong and united, though’ perhaps decentralised, Yugoslavia,® 
disposing of naval bases and a fleet that will give her the command of the 
Adriatic. The break-up of Yugoslavia would lead to a Danubian Federa- 
tion, in which Zagreb and Belgrade would be each the capital of a separate 
realm. There are some who still regret the dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, which was, indeed, a political order with some 
admirable qualities. But its dissolution was part of the process by which 
the Central Powers were defeated in the First World War, and its re- 
emergence would inevitably lead to the revival of German imperialism. 
The Austro-Hungarian Empire in any form will make the Germans 
masters of Europe. 

The equilibrium of Europe and the security of the Mediterranean 
demand that the old formula: ‘the Balkans for the Balkan nations’ 
become reality at last. If the Balkan nations are united and strong, the 
south-eastern European order will endure. If they are not, then there 
will be no south-eastern European order—and therefore no European 
order—for each of the Balkan nations will be drawn into the orbit of 
one or the other of the Great Powers, the European equilibrium will be 
upset, European rivalries will clash once more, the Germans will have 
their third chance and the Third World War will be the result. The 
Balkan nations cannot, however, remain strong and united except in 
association with British sea-power. They lack the industrial resources 
to maintain big naval establishments of their own. Yugoslavia and 
Greece should receive at least a considerable part of the Italian fleet and 


* Alexander had greatness and his general Balkan policy was sound. He solved the 
Macedonian problem so thoroughly that even the Germans and Italians have been unable 
to revive it in any dangerous form. But he went too far in the forcible centralisation of 
Yugoslavia, thereby accentuating instead of allaying, the antagonism between Serbs and 
Croats. 
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air force under the terms of peace and should be enabled to draw on 
the Italian shipbuilding industry, at least for a period, so that the founda- 
tions of Balkan sea-power, as auxiliary to British sea-power, may be 
laid. Granted a reasonable handling of the Yugoslav internal problem by 
the Government at Belgrade, the Balkan nations will be united and 
strong, the Peace, following upon the Second World War will have been 
won (unlike the Peace that followed the First World War), and one of 
the main causes of future wars in Europe will have been removed. All 
this is possible, on one condition—that Great Britain have a foreign 


policy. 
IV 


The conception that has gone under the name of Central Europe 
should be discarded. It is a German conception. Any political, 
economic, or strategic unit, even if it be a federation of the loosest kind, 
that could justly be called Central European will never be a barrier, 
but a gateway affording Germany access to the Near and Middle East. 
The existence of a Central Europe, in any form, will, like an Austro- 
Hungarian Empire in any form (the two conceptions overlap, as it were), 
make Germany master of Europe. The conception associated with the 
term Eastern Europe should also be discarded, for, in so far as it is 
political, and not merely geographical, it also is German. Russia’s 
western border is the greatest dividing line in Europe—from that border 
westwards is one world, from that border eastwards is another world. 
Eastern Europe is neither a political, economic, cultural nor religious 
entity. But from the German point of view, astern Europe, that is to 
say, Poland, the Baltic States, White Russia, and the Ukraine, are pre- 
destined fields of German imperial expansion. To the Germans Eastern 
Europe is, and always has been, a prospective German colony. 

A balanced Europe, a Europe that is neither dominated by one Power 
nor torn by rival Powers, demands a new conception with regard to the 
countries between the Baltic and the Aigean, a conception that is 
genuinely European and, as such, in harmony with the national independ- 
ence of all the European countries, big and small. Such a conception is, 
in our opinion, expressed by the term Middle Zone which would contain 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, Greece—and Austria (we regard the inclu- 
sion of Austria as vital). 

Great Britain is pledged to restore the independence of all the Allied 


* Mitteleuropa—a conception which was, we believe, first expounded by Friedrich 
Neumann during the last war in a book under that title. Naumann must be regarded 
as one of the founders of German neo-imperialism. Central Hurope—Mitteleuropa 
has dominated English as well as German political thought with regard to the region 
situated between Germany and the Balkans. The influence of German political and 
military conceptions in the English mind is immense and often deplorable. Terms which 
in German are used with precision, like der totale Krieg, Blitzkrieg and Neuordnung are 
misused with imprecision in English and these have helped further to confuse the already 
confused thinking in such matters. 
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countries that have been overrun by the Germans. To disregard this 
pledge would be as impolitic as it would be dishonourable. Indeed, the 
pledge should be extended to all countries that have been overrun, 
whether allied or not—Rumania, for example, and Bulgaria—although 
the precautions that must be taken, when Germany has been defeated, 
against her and her associates, so that the Second World War shall be the 
last, will make it necessary to modify certain frontier lines for strategic 
reasons. But no people, whether friendly, hostile, or neutral, who 
enjoyed national independence before the conquest of Austria—which was 
the first stage in the German conquest of Europe and the real beginning 
of the Second World War—should forfeit their independence as the result 
of that war or of action taken by any of the Powers while the war was in 
progress. It is a vital interest 5 of Great Britain’s that the independence 
of the European nations as a whole, including the independence of those 
that are popularly, though not always accurately, referred to as small 
nations, should be solidly established. The small nations are often 
discussed as though they were a nuisance, and there is a widespread belief 
that the fewer Powers there are in Europe, the better. It should, however, 
be obvious, that the suppression of the minor Powers would mean the 
aggrandisement of the major Powers and, in the end, the supremacy of 
one major Power, the Power possessed, above the others, by its strategic 
situation and its moral and material resources—Germany. 

The contribution of the minor Powers to the civilised life of Europe is 
immense : some of them are the best-governed communities in the world. 
Europe would not be Europe without them. They—as well as England— 
stand between Europe and despotism or anarchy. If the Greco-Roman 
and Christian heritage is not to be destroyed and the hope of ordered 
freedom, peace, and balance in Europe is not to be extinguished for ever, 
then all must be upheld that will resist the ascendency of collectivist 
materialism, whether socialist, communist, national socialist, or fascist, 
and the menace of universal despotism concealed behind the new inter- 
nationalism that is conceived in terms of centralised international 
economic planning and general (as distinct from local) federalism. There 
are only two centres of resistance against these menacing phenomena of 
the modern world—the human personality and the independent nation. 
It is not only essential that the minor Powers be integrated in a balanced 
European order, but also that they be firmly established in their own 
independence of character and outlook. Nations, like individuals, must 
have personality—without personality, nations, like individuals, are 
nothing.® 

The Middle Zone requires an independent Poland with frontiers 
stronger, from a strategic point of view, than those that existed before 

5 When we say vital, we mean vital and not merely big or important. The vital interests 
of a Great Power are those upon which its survival as a great power depends. 

* We call the attention of our readers to the memorandum, issued by Dr. Masaryk 
jn 1918, entitled The New Europe. It is concerned specifically with the problem of Pan- 


Germanism and the Slav nations. But it is a work of fundamental importance even to-day 
and affords a profound insight into the problems we have ventured to touch upon. 
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September, 1939, and a coast that will enable Poland to dispose of sea- as 
well as land-power. Poland would be the principal Power in what might 
be termed the Northern Group of the Middle Zone, with headquarters, as 
it were, in Warsaw. 

Czechoslavakia would be the principal Power in the Central Group, 
consisting of herself, Austria, and Hungary. Two essential tasks would 
fall to the Czechs—the extirpation of Pan-Germanism in Austria and of 
Revisionism in Hungary (the latter can only be achieved by the emanci- 
pation of the Hungarian peasant). The Balkans would make up the 
Southern Group, under the leadership of Jugoslavia (Greece cannot be 
regarded as entirely a Balkan country, for she holds a special position as 
a Mediterranean Power: the alliance between her and Great Britain 
should be made permanent). 

The Middle Zone would put a term to German eastward expansion— 
and, therefore, to the German danger. Germany cannot threaten Western 
Europe unless her rear is covered by the countries of the Middle Zone, and 
unless she can dispose of their resources. Even if the advance of her 
armies is stemmed in the west, she will become master of Europe if she is 
master of the east. If she is not dislodged from Russia and the Middle 
Zone, she will have won the present war, no matter what happens in 
the west. 

The Middle Zone will give Russia permanent security, but only if 
the countries of the Zone form a strong association, for if that association 
is weak, through disunity, above all, it will invite, instead of repelling 
German eastward expansion. The Middle Zone is the only possible basis 
for collaboration between England and Russia after the war. In the 
security of the Middle Zone England and Russia will themselves find 
security. They have a common and a vital interest in defending this 
zone. The Middle Zone, cannot, however, come into existence by 
spontaneous generation as a political entity. Although the Powers that 
would comprise it depend upon one another for survival, they are divided 
not so much by conflicting interests as by divergent fears with regard 
to Germany and Russia. Both the Germans and the Russians claim 
to be the benefactors of whatever country their armies invade. This 
view is not shared by any of the countries that have experienced a 
German or a Russian invasion, or both. Fear of Germany and of 
Russia, however much it may be deprecated, exists and cannot be 
argued out of existence. It is a force that must be reckoned with, indeed 
it is perhaps one of the most persuasive forces that exist in the European 
continent. Fear of Germany or of Russia—or of both at the same time— 
is at work even within the separate countries—for example, where it 
threatens that country’s whole future as a united nation. 

Even if the countries of the Middle Zone were to form the strongest 
possible voluntary association of their own accord, they would not be 
able to withstand either a German or a Russian onset, their fears would 
not be allayed, and they would not retain their cohesion. What is 
essential to the creation and maintenance of the Middle Zone is a dis- 
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interested Great Power that has authority, that could be a mediator, and 
will, if the need arise, assume the leadership in defending the European 
equilibrium. That Power can only be England. 


V 


The position which England*can and must build up in Europe is 
being lost even now. By her lack of a foreign policy, by her failure to 
understand the European situation and, therefore, to have any influence 
upon it, by her reluctance to assert and consolidate the immense authority 
she retains, although she is rapidly losing it, England, the Power on which 
the nations of Europe found all their hope, is destroying that hope even 
now, is even, now that the war is being won, beginning to lose the peace. 
Even now, British foreign policy, or rather the lack thereof, is compelling 
nation after nation to choose between Germany and Russia, is, at the 
height of a war which should restore the European equilibrium, promoting 
a new disequilibrium which would enable the Germans to retrieve their 
defeat in the Second World War by waging the Third. 

In politics as in nature, a vacuum has a compulsive, sometimes an 
explosive, effect. The vacuum that is to be found where a British foreign 
policy ought to be found, is compelling Russia to regard the countries of 
the Middle Zone, not as a guarantee such as she never had before, of her 
own security in the west, a guarantee such as will enable her to face any 
peril in the Far East and to develop her own way of living and her own 
vast resources in unprecedented immunity from war, but as a source of 
mortal danger. The lack of a British foreign policy is compelling Russia 
to carry not cohesion but disruption into the Middle Zone, which, if it is 
not to be the political reality it could be in a balanced Europe under 
British leadership, must, from the Russian point of view, be turned into 
a glacis to meet the next German onslaught. 

The Russians feel compelled to break up the Middle Zone so that it 
can be brought under their domination piecemeal. That is why they are 
hostile to collaboration between Poland and Czechoslovakia, between 
Yugoslavia and Greece. That is why they are opposing the Yugoslav 
hero-patriot Mihailovic, and are inciting the Communist partisans against 
his chetniks, although they owe it chiefly to him that there are some thirty 
divisions of the enemy in Yugoslavia who might otherwise be taking part 
in the assault on Stalingrad. That is why they wish to annex Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania and the eastern half of Poland after the war. The 
German interest in the Middle Zone is imperialism, the Russian interest 
is security. It is for conquest that the Germans have always advanced 
eastwards—it is for security that the Russians have advanced west- 
wards. 

People who call themselves Friends of Russia are fond of pointing out 
that Russia distrusts England and her foreign policy. They have, by 
misrepresenting England, her foreign policy, and all she stands for, done 
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all they can to deepen this distrust. The self-styled Friends of Russia 
are not distinguished by any love of their own country. It is doubtful 
whether they have done Russia any good. It is, nevertheless, true that 
some of the distrust the Russians feel is justified. Russia cannot feel 
secure as long as there is the slightest chance that Germany will emerge 
with the foundations of her power unweakened. The fashionable belief 
in the other Germany, and the pretence that we are not at war with the 
German nation, have helped to promote disbelief amongst the continental 
Allies, including Russia, in England’s determination to prevent the 
Germans, at all costs, from again becoming a Great Power. 

All the European Powers have begun to think in terms of future 
security without England. The danger is, that when Germany has been 
defeated, the war will break up into minor wars in which every nation 
will seize whatever it can, regardless of any principle or any more general 
considerations of any sort. The Powers which are being compelled to 
choose between Germany and Russia because England has no foreign 
policy, as we have tried to show, feel this compulsion all the more when, 
with alarm, they view the prospect of a Germany that will retain the 
foundations of her national strength merely because the other Germany, 
or the Germans, as distinct from the Nazis,? have emerged under an 
ostensibly democratic Government. The belief that the German problem 
can only be solved by the massacre of Germans is being fortified, for the 
continental nations who have endured German rule are determined to ~ 
solve this problem, no matter how drastic the method, so that they may 
never have to endure the like again. The English, had they endured the 
like, would share this belief to the full. 

As our continental Allies grow more and more confident that the war 
will be won, they feel less and less confident that the peace will be won. 
If the peace is not won, they have no future and it would be preferable to 
compound with the Germans immediately—far better to accept a German 
peace now than to be forced into a German peace just the same after 
further slaughter, hunger, and devastation. The Germans, on the other 
hand, as they grow less confident of winning the war grow more confident 
of winning the peace. And, indeed, anyone who were to judge England 
by her Press and by the speeches of her leading politicians, would say that 
the Germans are right. 


VI 


Russia has a foreign policy, so has the United States, and so has 
Germany. England alone has none. Because she has none, she is 


7 Although the B.B.C., sundry politicians, and the Press (including even the Manchester 
Guardian, which ought to know better) refer to the Nazis, when Germans are meant, the 
word Nazi has not become popular usage. The Germans are popularly referred to as 
Jerry, the Jerries, the Huns, or even as the Germans, but never as the Nazis. Even in the 
news-bulletins the B.B.C. constantly used the word Nazi when it ought to use the word 
German. In the recent past it has, for example, referred to Nazi propaganda, to the Nazi 
occupied countries, to Nazi man-power,andsoon. This misuse of language is unpardonable 
in news-bulletins that ought to be accurate and untendentious. 
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isolating herself from Europe, and will, unless there is a radical change, 
be ignored, or even rejected, by all the European nations, friend and foe 
alike, when the war is over. France has no foreign policy because she 
can have none. The administration at Vichy does not represent France. 
Nor does Marshal Pétain. Nor does General de Gaulle, although he 
would, if the French were to re-enter the war, command a larger 
following than any other Frenchman. His attractive power has increased, 
while that of Marshal Pétain has decreased, although the Marshal con- 
tinues to enjoy the respect of many Frenchmen whose patriotism is beyond 
a doubt. There are in the administration at Vichy men who are no less 
patriotic than General de Gaulle himself.* After all, France has to be 
governed somehow, and considering what the consequences of general and 
open defiance at the present moment would be, it is the patriotic duty of 
at least some Frenchmen to preserve her from the worst by taking part 
in the government (and, therefore collaborating, to some extent, with the 
foreign foe and with native traitors), just as it is the duty of other French- 
men to prepare la levée en masse and la revanche, and of others to organise, 
beyond the confines of the mother country, an armed force which, while, 
fighting on the side of the Allies even now (the Free French fought 
superbly in Libya) will be the nucleus of a larger army to be raised on 
French soil when the time comes. 

As soon as the German stranglehold on France begins to weaken, 
France will have a foreign policy—provided she has preserved or rather 
recovered, her national unity. France will then be a Great Power once 
more, she will intervene in the affairs of Europe. Provided that her 
people are united, her intervention may well be decisive. 

Had the Germans been able to make peace with France they might 
have won the war. It may be, that by making peace with France on 
terms favourable to herself, they will escape from utter defeat. It will 
depend, chiefly, on the development of Anglo-French relations and, 
therefore, on British foreign policy. The French may, within the next 
twelve months, perhaps, dispose of immense bargaining power. They 
are consumed with hatred ® of the foe and the vast majority desire the 
triumph of Allied arms. The old association between England ond 
France can be reborn even before that triumph is at hand. The two 
Powers need one another now as always, in war as in peace—if England 
has a foreign policy. Events have shown that the French and British 


Empire are complementary. The defence of one is the defence of the | 


other. French colonial methods are very different from English and 


® Some of the most exalted expressions of French patriotism have been published on 
French soil since the armistice and circulate freely where the writ of the Vichy administra- 
tionruns. Les Idées Restent, by Henri Massis (1941) is one of the noblest human documents 
of our generation. Englishmen mindful of the wretched state of English letters to-day can 
only be envious that a foreign country could have produced such a work at such a time. 

* Hatred—amongst all the conquered nations—is one of the sinews of this war. To 
deprecate it as certain writers in this country do is merely pharisaical. One can only 
feel contempt for the intellectual snob who proposes to deplore so strong an emotion in 
others merely because he himself is incapable of any strong emotion. 
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they have been much criticised by English observers. But they have 
stood the severest conceivable test—the defeat of the mother country. 
Although France is prostrate, although her colonial forces are weak and 
can neither be supplied nor reinforced, and although her fleet is immobi- 
lised, yet the native populations of her vast Empire have not attempted 
to throw off her rule. Indeed, they have, for the most part, shown a 
loyalty that is a wonderful tribute to the French as Empire-builders. 
The same, or almost the same, is true of the British Empire. Bad as the 
Indian situation is, it might have been worse, considering how powerful 
are those who would, at all costs, make it worse. Gandhi is a formid- 
able opponent who has much in common with Hitler. Like Hitler, 
he is consumed by an insatiable lust for power. But, like Hitler, he 
has genius. Gandhi and Hitler are surely the greatest demagogues of 
our generation. But even Gandhi, with his immense following, has been 
unable to create enough trouble to jeopardise the ultimate triumph of 
the Allied cause. The Indian situation gives the lie to those who con- 
stantly refer to the British in India as imperialist oppressors. ‘Now would 
be the time for the peoples of India to rise against their alleged oppressors, 
but they prefer to aid these oppressors in the cause which is also their 
own. The French and British Empires are the only two world-Empires 
in existence. They need one another not only for defence, but also for 
the future development of their immense resources and the guidance of 
their backward populations. There could be no task more beneficial to 
mankind than an enlightened colonial policy that would be the combined 
product of the French and British imperial genius. 

Without France, England can have no security in Europe and her 
Empire can have no security at all, as the fall of Singapore and the 
necessity that led to the occupation of Syria and Madagascar have 
shown. This is what Marshal Smuts pointed out in his speech on October 
21st—he is, as far as we are aware, the first Allied statesman to realise the 
strategic interdependence of the French and British Empires. It is not 
at all certain that without France the war can be won. It is certain 
that without. France and the French Empire the peace cannot be won. 
The British attitude should be critical, but only of necessity hostile to 
Vichy. It should be altogether friendly, but not uncritical, towards 
General de Gaulle. And it should be dominated by the inflexible 
resolve to achieve the closest concordance between the destinies of the 
French and British nations. The French nation is the reality with which 
England must deal, and nothing that may pertain either to Vichy or to 
General de Gaulle should be allowed to obscure this reality. 

It may be, that when the time comes, the centrifugal forces, always 
latent in Germany, will operate after this war as they did after the last. 
If there is a Communist revolution in Berlin, the Rhineland will, in our 
opinion, secede and look to France for security from Communism and 
perhaps even from Russia herself. If France were to respond, a kind of 
Franco-German association would be born, with the German partner as 
the weaker one. Whoever controls the immense industrial area that lies 
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either side of Germany’s western border will, in the end, control Europe. 
The greater part of that area would be controlled by France. The 
European mainland would be divided between Germany, with the Rhine 
as the dividing line. A new conflict, a new ideological war, would be in 
preparation. There could be little doubt as to the outcome—the defeat 
of Communism, largely through the inevitable revolt of the German 
population east of the Rhine against what they would regard as an 
eastern (and therefore un-German) despotism, and the establishment 
of an Empire resembling that of Charlemagne. Such prospects may 


appear fantastic, but if the Rhineland secedes, then whatever will | 


follow must transform the entire European situation so radically that 
it would, if it could be foreseen, appear fantastic. Whether the Rhine- 
land will secede, no one can foretell. In any case, the possibility exists 
—and in our opinion it is more than a possibility—that as the defeat 
of Germany approaches, the developing situation will afford France 
one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, opportunity in her history. 
It is by ‘no means inconceivable that she will emerge as the 
victor in the Second World War. For England the danger would be 
one of complete exclusion from the affairs of Europe. It is for her, above 
all others, to end the Second World War, to secure a lasting peace in a 
balanced Europe of liberated nations, and to avert catastrophic events that 
would mean interminable wars and ruin to all, herself included. But to 
succeed in her task she must have a foreign policy. 


vil 


A sound relationship between England and France, the command of 
the Mediterranean, and the European equilibrium demand close and 
friendly relations between London and Madrid—and, when the time 
comes between Paris and Madrid. The policy known as Non-intervention 
was in itself sound. What was wrong, was the failure to enforce it. 
The Spanish Civil War was the prelude to the Second World War, and 
those who supported the Spanish nationalists supported the prospec- 
tive enemies of England. Undesirable as a Russian preponderance in 


Spain may have been—and disastrous to Spain herself—it. could not have | 
lasted and would, in any case, have been preferable to a German-Italian | 


preponderance. Spain, to-day, is under a veiled German domination. 
Although open fighting ceased long ago, civil war is latent still. The 
Spanish nation as a whole yearns for a genuine peace, for the internal 


security which moderate, constitutional government alone could give | 
(because only such a government would neutralise the extremes), and | 


for the external security which only the closest association with England 
and, later on, with France, could afford. But as England has no foreign 
policy, her attitude towards Spain remains negative. She does not think 
in terms of Spain, but only of General Franco, whom she endeavours 
to placate, or rather not to offend, for fear lest he shall be driven 
into the arms of Hitler, as though even now he were not in Hitler’s arms, 
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and as though an open German military occupation of Spain would not 
be in the interest of the Allies, seeing that it would be a most dangerous 
venture for the Germans. It is not a matter of taking sides in Spanish 
internal politics, but of recognising that the Spanish nation, and not the 
governing clique, is the Spanish reality. The Spanish nation, like so 
many others in Europe, is deeply divided between those who look towards 
Germany and those who look towards Russia, whereas they should look 
towards England, and would do so if she had a foreign policy. Although 
England commands the Western Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and 
although she has far easier access to Spain than Germany has, and 
although it is in her interest that Spain should be independent and united, 
she might, as far as Spain is concerned, not exist at all—because she has 
no foreign policy. Spain for the Spaniards, that is to say, a Spain free 
from foreign preponderance, her factions reconciled under constitutional 
government, and a united Spanish nation—these should be the principles 
of British policy with regard to Spain. 

The total defeat of Germany is the pre-condition of a lasting peace in 
Europe. England, because she has no foreign policy, is prolonging the 
war. And the longer the war lasts, the better are Germany’s chances. 
The situation of the occupied countries is growing unendurable—if, after 
enduring for another year or two, they endure no more and collaborate 
with Germany, they will be forgiven by all fair-minded observers. The 
longer the war lasts, the more deeply will the continental nations be 
divided between those who look towards Russia and those who look 
towards Germany, unless both begin to look towards England—which they 
will never do unless she has a foreign policy. The mere proposal that the 
war might be unduly long—that it might last, say, another three years or 
more—would strengthen the movement towards Germany and the 
movement away from England. If the war lasts long enough, Germany 
will not lose it. The lack of a foreign policy is not only prolonging it, 
but is adding to the number of Germany’s potential allies. 

We are convinced that the war can be won by, say, the end of 1943 
or the spring of 1944—but only on condition that England have a foreign 
policy. Even so, it will have been won in vain if the peace is lost, as it 
will be, unless England have a foreign policy and unless, when the war is 
over, she retain the armed force without which no foreign policy can remain 
sound. It is true that the exorbitant power of Germany (to use the down- 
right language of the eighteenth century) must be reduced and that it 
must remain reduced. But the main guarantee of a lasting peace in 
Europe will always be the strength of England rather than the weakness 
of her prospective foe. The exorbitant power of Germany can indeed be 
reduced, but she cannot be rendered for ever impotent. She may break 
up from within, but for the Allies to break her up forcibly would, in our 
opinion, be a mistake and would, in time, strengthen the spirit of German 
national unity. A part, at least, of Germany’s western industries must 
be taken over by the Allies, as well as a part of her Silesian industries. 
Her frontiers must be modified in accordance with the strategic needs of 
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the victorious powers. But all these measures, as well as her disarma- 
ment, will be in vain unless the Allies, and, in particular, England retain 
their armed ascendancy. The balance of power, and, therefore, the peace 
of Europe, cannot be maintained unless England is strong and is always 
ready upon just cause to go to war. 
But merely to be strong is vain if strength is not directed by a foreign 
policy. Mere strength may create enemies and estrange friends, and so| 
become a source of weakness. Strength and weakness may have identical 
results, according to circumstance. Germany and Russia have created 
enemies by their strength. England, to-day, is creating enemies by her) Nore 
weakness. No policy, however sound, can make weakness strength. | effort 
But a sound policy can make strength effective, so effective that it will} than 
be but an ultima ratio, and one that need never be used—on condition | than 
that it is always ready to be used. the ° 
Unless England have a foreign policy, the war may not be won and } alter 
the peace cannot be won. The lack of a foreign policy, if it continues, will | more 
be one degree less disastrous than defeat. man} 
THe Eprror. in da 
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THE SEA FRONT 


Noruine has demonstrated more dramatically the immensity of the sea 
effort that this country has been called upon to make for three years 
than the sudden disclosure by the First Lord of the Admiralty that more 
than 530 Axis submarines have been sunk or damaged in the course of 
the war. It represents very nearly a sinking or a damaging every 
alternate day. In a period of 156 weeks there have been on the average 
more than three intensive naval engagements each week, apart from the 
many hundreds of minor encounters with U-boats which have not resulted 
in damage to the enemy serious enough to affect the immediate course of 
operations. Few of these intensive actions have ever been publicly 
mentioned. Fewer still have been publicly described. The need for 
that secrecy is strategical, and no one quarrels with it. But now as we 
have a comprehensive and authenticated figure to balance against our 
own losses of merchant tonnage, it is well that we should give some 
consideration to the total significance of this aspect of the sea war. 

The first point to be noted is the very large number of U-boats 
concerned. Allowing for the fact that the entry of Italy into the war 
reinforced the original German flotillas of about 90 by about 100 boats, 
we must recognise that the output of the German yards in the past three 
years has been considerably greater than expert shipbuilders in this 
country had predicted. The number of boats already sunk or damaged 
is something like 40 per cent. more than the total output of new boats 
in the last war. In the 1918 struggle, reinforcements to the flotillas 
totalled no more than 344 boats, and sinkings totalled 178. That is to 
say, roughly one boat out of every two was sunk. There is no evidence 
to show that the same proportion applies to the present struggle, but if 
we assume that that is the case, we get an indication that in the course 
of three years the Axis powers in Europe have added between 900 and 
1,000 boats to their strength. They have very nearly trebled the feat 
of the Kaiser’s shipbuilders. This goes a long way towards explaining 
the continued power of the German Submarine Command to launch the 
succession of intensive campaigns which have so severely depleted the 
carrying power of the United Nations. Even more remarkable than this 
output of material, however, has been the German achievement in 
providing crews on such a gigantic scale. We know from the memoirs 
of Vice-Admiral Michelsen, who was head of the U-boat Service in 1918, 
what a strain was placed upon the German Submarine Training establish- 
ments to provide courses of instruction for officers and ratings to keep 
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the 344 boats of that period in commission. It was regarded as a great 
achievement that 18,000 were given at least the rudiments of instruction, 
but Admiral Michelsen disclosed that even so it was necessary to send 
boats away on operational cruises with 20 per cent. of raw hands. That 
figure of 18,000 in this war does not represent sufficient personnel to 
man the 530 boats that we know to have been in the front line. The 
German Training Establishments must have forced at least 50,000 officers 
and men through some sort of courses of instruction in three years. It 
is small wonder that among the U-boat prisoners who have fallen into 
our hands we have found a Commanding Officer who had been a naval 
air arm man a few weeks earlier, and that many of the ratings were not 
only on their first operational cruise, but were woefully ignorant of the 
technical aspects of their work. 

We get here perhaps an interesting sidelight on the origin of the 
wolf-pack tactics of which so much has been said. Under this system a 
group of submarines varying in number from eight to sixteen operate 
under the general command of one senior officer. The individual com- 
manders have little to do except to obey orders. The planning of the 
tactics of approach and attack is the responsibility of the senior officer. 
It thus becomes possible to use a large number of submarines in attacks 
on convoys with only one real specialist in submarine warfare in control 
of the operations. It is an interesting example of spreading a very little 
butter over a large piece of bread. 

So much for the German achievements. Our own success has been 
equally notable when we compare what we now know to be the outcome 
of our anti-submarine campaign during the three years. The monthly 
average of sinkings of U-boats for the whole of the last war was 3-42. 
The average monthly sinkings and damagings in this war can now be 
seen to have been about fourteen. So that if we assume, as I have done, 
that the Germans have doubled their output, we have more than quad- | 
rupled our destructiveness. It may be said that the figure of 530 includes 
boats ‘damaged,’ and that the comparison is therefore not accurate. | 
But I think that we must here take into consideration the extreme 
conservatism of the British Anti-submarine Department in accepting as 
‘ certain ’ the results of some of our encounters. Where thexeis a shadow | 
of doubt the enemy boat will be listed only as a probable loss. And 
it seems to me fair to accept the First Lord’s figure as representing our 
total of certainties and probables. It was most unlikely that he had in 
mind any merely minor cases of damage which did not suggest the © 
complete removal of the U-boat from the active list. . 

This quadrupling of our effectiveness against the U-boat is one of | 
the most remarkable of the Navy’s achievements in this war. We have ~ 
only to imagine for a moment what would have been our position on 
the sea with more than 1,000 attacking craft available to the enemy, 
and our effectiveness against them only on the level of that of 1918, or 
at best only doubled. The serious and hampering loss of carrying power 
that we have actually experienced would have been swollen to such an 
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extent that we should have found ourselves inevitably as near to the 
borders of defeat and collapse at sea, as we were in that black period of 
the spring of 1917, It might well have happened that Admiral Stark 
on his arrival in London would have had to echo in a report to the 
President of the United States the words that Admiral Sims cabled to 
President Wilson when he first confronted the secret history of the original 
submarine crisis : 

‘ Briefly stated, I consider that at the present moment we are losing 
the war.’ 

At that time about sixty German submarines at sea had succeeded in 
sinking 880,000 tons of shipping in a month. We now have official 
warrant for saying that in no month of this war have the much larger 
flotillas at sea reached that total of tonnage sunk. This point requires 
to be driven home, because there is no suppression in this country of the 
official German bulletins in which the wildest claims are put forward, 
and apart from this one British statement there has been nothing by 
which Dr. Goebbel’s figures (sometimes exceeding a million tons a month) 
could be contraverted. The achievement of the British Navy in 
preventing double as many U-boats from doing even as much damage 
as was done by their forerunners deserves the widest possible recognition. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the Battle of the Trade Routes has 
imposed upon the fighting seamen and the merchant seamen quite as 
great a strain as the land struggle has imposed on the Russian army, 
and that we have for three years maintained not merely a Second Front, 
but a Prime Front, whose influence upon the whole outcome of the struggle 
to overthrow Nazidom is fundamental. It is probably difficult for a 
continental nation like Russia, among whose population no more than a . 
mere handful have ever seen the sea, to appreciate the importance of the 
naval front. Nor have they, as well as laymen in the other countries of 
the world, had much chance to come to an understanding of this 
importance, owing to the secrecy with which naval operations in general 
and anti-submarine operations in particular are conducted. There are 
no daily bulletins about the position on the Sea Front. There are no 
supplementary bulletins giving details of heroic action and appreciations 
of the situation. That kind of thing in this country is left to the labours 
of a tiny group of professional writers who have devoted themselves to 
the study of naval warfare, and to the interpretation of the Navy to the 
nation. It is a very remarkable fact that in a great many daily newspaper 
offices the supreme significance of Mr. Alexander’s disclosure about our 
anti-submarine successes was not realised, and that its ‘ news value ’ was 
rated at a few inches somewhere on the lower half of the page. 

The submarine is playing an important réle also in the naval war in 
the Pacific, but in this case it is the enemy who is feeling the pressure 
the more severely. Frequent bulletins from the Navy Department have 
shown that the United States submarines are carrying on a daring and 
very fruitful campaign against the Japanese sea carrying power. There, 
as in the European zone, we must recognise however that this form of 
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warfare is no more than secondary in the broad strategical planning. 
The situation that has arisen in the Pacific is one that can only be resolved 
finally by the exertion of sea power in its most impressive form. The 
strategical position there, after ten months of hostilities, is that the 
Japanese have all but completed an encirclement of the whole of Greater 


East Asia. If you take a map of that hemisphere and plot on it the land | 
positions and bases that are now held by the Japanese, you will see that | 


their containing wall round their proposed Co-Prosperity Sphere is 
complete from China southwards round the, East Indian Archipelago and 
northwards again through the Marshalls and up to the Aleutians, except 
for two small breaches and one that is not so small, but is not so obvious. 
The American foothold in the Solomon Islands and their other grip on 


the Aleutians are threats to the stability of the great Japanese wall, and | 


in the Solomons in particular the Japanese General Staff is making 
the most strenuous efforts to close the gap. The air weapon here has 
failed to serve their purpose so far. In military operations they have 
been bested. And so we find a concentration of the naval weapon which 
alone can provide that ultimate command of freedom of movement from 
island to island, which both the armies and the air forces need. Failure 
on the part of the Japanese to re-establish themselves in control of the 
Solomons would be followed by a widening of the breach, by a threat to 
their hold on New Guinea, and by a gradual submergence of all that part 
of the wall on its southern flank. Japan’s appreciation of the importance 
of the operations here has been shown quite clearly by the strength of the 


naval force which has been assembled. Official Allied reports have | 


mentioned heavy units, and semi-official statements have specified seven 
-battleships as being among the Japanese squadrons north of the Solomons. 
Therein we can find sufficient evidence of the importance of this area in 


the future shaping of the war, and can see once more how the whole | 


planning is dependent upon naval strength. Among the sea passages 
through the Solomon Islands there is one that bears the name Indis- 


pensable Strait. It is a sea passage. The operative word is | 


‘ indispensable.’ 
H. C, Ferrasy. 
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THE NEW LEVIATHAN 


Ir is not surprising that the war should have led to a revaluation of realist 
political thought. It has long been the fashion to blame the Renaissance 
for giving men too good an opinion of themselves and so encouraging the 
belief, to which history lends no warrant, that they can convert the 
world, by their own unaided efforts, into an earthly Paradise. Yet no 
such charge can be brought against Hobbes, whom we may reasonably 
include within this period, nor against Machiavelli, with whom he has 
been commonly associated. Both held a low view of their fellows, 
believing that the majority would always seek their selfish ends unless 
forcibly constrained to act otherwise. Later centuries were to regard 
such an estimate with disfavour as a challenge to the dignity of human 
nature. To those laws which induced harmony and proportion in the 
material universe, the eighteenth century believed that there corre- 
sponded a second order, founded upon reason and ordained for the service 
of man ; and in so far as its dictates were not followed, as was unhappily 
only too often the case, tyranny and superstition were responsible. In 
the next century the justification of democracy was found in the belief 
that men could be relied upon to judge rightly upon any matter rationally 
submitted to them, the doctrine of the harmony of interest insuring 
against any fundamental divergence in their judgments. A similar 
optimism inspires most of the prophets of our own generation who assure 
us that the moral and intellectual development of man, coupled with the 
unspecified resources of science, will progressively eliminate ignorance and 
selfishness and enthrone reason and conscience above the turmoil of 
conflicting interests. From such ‘ ethical and political sentimentalism,’ 
as he calls it, Professor Collingwood bids us return to the ‘ Classical 
Politics ’ of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and, in particular, 
to the Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes, which he holds to be ‘ the world’s 
greatest store of political wisdom.’ His new book? takes the form 
therefore of a commentary upon the Leviathan, which he follows chapter 
by chapter with marginal references. To the later members of the same 
school he seldom, however, refers, and this is to be regretted, as the political 
principles which he himself is laying down are at many points as clearly 
discernible in Locke and Burke as they are in Hobbes, whose own teaching, 
on the other hand, contains an extremist element which does not 
strengthen Professor Collingwood’s case. 

Opinion among political thinkers has always been divided upon the 


1 The New Leviathan. By R. G. Collingwood. Clarendon Press, 1942, 21s. net. 
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question as to whether the State is natural or rests upon convention. 
Aristotle lent his great authority to the former opinion. On the other 
hand, the earliest Christian tradition maintained that the State, albeit 
ordained of God, had come into existence by reason of sin and was thus 
not strictly speaking natural, as it did not exist in the time of man’s 
innocency. St. Thomas Aquinas sought to reconcile these opposing 
views, and made use of the Law of Nature to provide the link between 
the reason of man and the will of God—the orders of nature and of grace. 
By the seventeenth century, however, scholastic philosophy had fallen 
into disrepute, and the teaching of Aristotle with it. Thus Hobbes, for 
whom Aristotle is ‘the worst teacher that ever was,’ totally denies the 
first premises of the ‘ Politics.’ Man is not a ‘ political animal’ at all 
but a creature of impulse, forever seeking the gratification of his desires. 
So far from being natural, the State is highly artificial, and is only brought 
painfully into existence by the efforts of a small minority who have 
sufficient ‘ will’ to drag their fellows out of the ‘state of nature.’ To 
that state, however, all men still belong in certain respects, while some 
never emerge from it at all and remain for ever as children in the 
nursery, too immature to take part in political life. And always behind 
the ‘ Artificial man ’ there lies the state of nature, that ‘Kingdom of 
Darkness ’ into which society, if it does not pay due heed, may be once 
more engulfed. 

Hence in ‘ Classical Politics ’ Professor Collingwood finds three laws 
enunciated. First, ‘that a body politic is divided into a ruling class and 
a ruled class,’ the qualification for admission into the former being a 
minimal capacity for free action. The ruling class will use force, and if 
necessary fraud and deception, when it is in the interests of the ruled, 
just as do all intelligent parents with their children. Professor Colling- 
wood adds that by ‘ force ’ he means ‘ moral force,’ but it is certainly not 
evident that Hobbes would have accepted this limitation, or that any 
State has ever done so. Secondly: ‘the barrier between the two classes 
is permeable in an upward sense,’ that is, the ruled must be susceptible 
of promotion into the ruling class when they show the qualities which 
make a man fit to be a ruler. Thirdly: ‘there is a correspondence 
between the rulers and the ruled ’ whereby the latter, or at least a propor- 
tion of them, receive such training in political action as will make them 
rulers in their turn. The form of government does not affect the validity 
of these laws, since under any system there is a politically active, or 
ruling, and a politically passive, or ruled, class. Members of the one are 
always passing into the other, and vice versa. All that is of importance 
is that the right ones should pass. 

It is certainly true that the thinkers of the Classical School were in 
no danger of taking the State for granted. They did not look to it to 
reform society, for they were not as yet much concerned with progress. 
It was enough if by protecting life and property it created such a back- 
ground of security as to enable men to live in peace. Of no one was this 
more true than Hobbes, who had not been born in the year of the Armada 
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for nothing, and had an invincible aversion to disorder. The revolution 
which had restored Charles II was to be accepted, but let there be no 
more of them. Indeed such is his concern for security that he is led to 
falsify the plain facts of history by representing men as at all times 
prepared to make any sacrifice in order to attain it, which is manifestly 
untrue. Thus circumstance and temperament alike drove him to main- 
tain that there must be a single authority within the State which will 
make laws and enforce obedience to them. It will control all expressions 
of opinion, including religious beliefs, and will permit no rival organisa- 
tions which might challenge its authority by creating a conflict of loyalties. 
It is accountable to no man, and the subject possesses no rights against it. 
To say that a law is unjust is meaningless, for the State has willed it and 
justice is the will of the State. It will be evident that this position 
represents a deliberate departure from the traditions of western political 
thought, which had for centuries been insisting that the ruler was the 
servant of the law, that the law embodied the custom of the community, 
and that its claim to obedience rested on its conforming to a certain 
standard of justice. ; 

But while Professor Collingwood seems to treat this aspect of Hobbes’ 
teaching with a certain indulgence, he is very severe upon the German 
idealists, particularly upon Kant and Hegel, whom he holds to have made 
nonsense of ‘ Classical Politics’ because, being Germans, they had been 
nourished in a non-social community, and thus feared and hated the 
freedom of social life. The rediscovery of Greek philosophy gave them 
what they mistakenly believed to be good authority for rejecting the view 
that the State is but an ‘ Artificiale man,’ and for regarding it as natural 
in its origin and divine in its essence, and in this they were but following 
the German tradition of ‘ herd-worship,’ which is what this deification of 
the State in fact amounts to. 

But if the ‘ Leviathan ’ which Hobbes had set up and which he had 
endowed with absolute power is, as Professor Collingwood maintains, 
‘ only his vivid name for the joint social will,’ have not the Germans, who 
make for their State precisely the same claim, just as good a right to do 
so as he? Professor Collingwood tells us that the laws of ‘ classical 
politics,’ as defined above, were unintelligible to the German mind. Yet 
it is surely in Germany that they are being applied with the greatest 
exactitude. The leaders of that country are wholeheartedly of the 
opinion that the masses are incapable of political action—which indeed 
appears true enough—and therefore see to it that they are given no power 
whatever. The country is governed by a minority who have shown that 
they have the necessary. ‘ will’ (Machiavelli would have called it Virtz), 
and who claim to have raised the nation out of that ‘ state of nature ’ into 
which it had receded as a result of the aftermath of the last war. Entry 
into this governing class, known as the National Socialist Party, is open 
to all who are thought to possess the necessary qualities, and if these are 
not found to be forthcoming, such persons are expelled and sent, if 
necessary, to a concentration camp where they can do no further harm. 
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At the same time the nation as a whole is invited to co-operate with this 
ruling class which claims, in the person of its supreme leader, to embody 
the spirit of the community. No appeal from his will is permissible, 
for it is he who decides what is right and wrong, according to the simple 
test that right is whatever serves the interest of Germany, and wrong is 
whatever is opposed to it. The theory of Hobbes is thus translated into 
practice with a logic of which he would surely have approved. 

Professor Collingwood’s book abounds in caustic and stimulating 
judgments. Yet its central argument is not easy to follow. It would 
seem to be that the absolutism of Hobbes rests upon a sound appreciation 
of the relation between the individual and the State, while, for a variety 
of reasons, German absolutism does not. The reader may feel, however, 
that there is little to choose between the two, and that systems of absolut- 
ism possess a generic similarity, however different may be the ideas which 
are used to rationalise them. He may also find himself reflecting upon 
Burke’s observation that every people must be allowed to define freedom 
for itself. If the Germans understand it in a different sense to our own, 
the reason is largely historical. Like Hobbes, they have always been 
oppressed by a sense of insecurity, whether with good reason or otherwise 
it is not our purpose to enquire. Hence they have been led to over-stress 
those qualities which make for co-operation, just as we have been led to 
over-stress those which promote individual action. Yet something surely 
may be learned from a political philosophy which in less than a century 
has raised a nation from a semi-feudal agricultural community to one 
whose claim to dominate the entire world has to be taken with deadly 
seriousness. The unfortunate truth is that western democracy encourages 
the view that the individual, or the section of society to which he belongs, 
is the sole and unique object of existence, and that this leads in turn to 
an egotism which cares nothing for the past and is indifferent to all but 
the immediate futute. We should not ridicule as ‘herd-instinct’ a 
quality which makes any nation prepared to make sacrifices for generations 
yet unborn, however much we may deplore the ends to which the German 
capacity for sacrifice has been directed, and it would be more fitting if we 
reflected upon what might have been our position to-day had we ourselves 
in the past been prepared to make sacrifices in proportion. 


R. N. Carew-Hont. 





IN THE TIME OF THE PERSECUTION 


Down in the river the fishes are rising, 
Golden or green in the sun or the water. 
Up in the sky the birds and leaves chatter. 
I lean on the bridge in a twilight-disguising 
Of anguish at heart and bitter surmising. 


The willows and aspens in shuddering whispers 
Speak for my sorrow : the rooks in their flying 

Pack in their darkness the weight of my crying. 

The spread Western reds are my Good Friday vespers. 
Only the word of a Malachi prospers. 


1 have become a scourged limb of my nation, 

Limb knowing limb where Israel lies bleeding. 

My flesh feels the whips that mock its wild pleading. 
The Adam within me forgets the creation. 

I cover my head in the old lamentation. 


Forgive me, my England, forgive me, sweet river, 

Forgive, church and inn, forgive, foster-mother ; 

But to-night I must turn to the maimed, homeless brother, 
To Warsaw, Lublin, nay ! to all Europe over, 

Even to France that once was my lover. 


And you who have taught me the meaning of people, 
You, oh my Christ ! Who taught me the lonely 

And marvellous mission of seeking You only 

To find all my fellows, forgive. From Your steeple 
The bells shall give tongue when the new tyrants topple. 


But now by the river, when night drops its fringes, 

And muttering sounds are the prayers of the dying, 

I turn from lament to the stern, ancient crying. 

‘ Lord God of Hosts! The God of revenges, 

Pour down Your plagues on the wild beast that ranges ! ’ 


Hunt it that mauls us, as once the cruel Pharaoh. 
Drive it to earth, and let the last killing 

Be eye for an eye, Your justice fulfilling. 

Spare not its cubs ; beware of their sorrow, 

For the sake of our morrow, of Europe’s tomorrow. 


L. AARONSON. 
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WHY I LEFT MY FACTORY} 


THE nominal reason of course is a doctor’s certificate—reduplification of 
the heart, quickened pulse, low blood pressure, etc.—but the other 
reasons? I just got too discouraged. It so happens that I’ve got a 
child and a husband in the forces, and enough money to support myself, so 
why worry ? I’ve worked as hard as I can for nine months—and criticised 
other women for going to the expensive restaurants—and for having time 
to go to the hairdresser—and buy lipsticks that I can’t get-—and now I'll 
take a rest—anyway until I’ve had time to accumulate a stock of lipsticks. 

Of course, this sounds terrible, but I’d like to try and explain why I 
feel like this. 

Last week I spoke to two little Ack-Ack girls who’d come to London for 
their week’s leave. Before the war they’d spent a few months in factories 
in Yorkshire and then they’d joined the A.T.S. simultaneously. They 
didn’t know the difference between Health Insurance and the Trade 
Union, they didn’t know that Tobruk had fallen, they said that they 
never read a paper. But they were proud of their jobs, their faces lit 
up as they talked of predictors ; they sat at the back row at lectures 
where questions would be asked, but they liked lecturers who asked 
questions. They felt that their bosses cared about them and their work. 

In my factory we didn’t feel that our bosses cared much about either. 
It took me some time, about four months, to become as discouraged as 
the other workers ; at first I was shocked by them, then by the managerial 
staff, and in the end by myself. At first I was too busy trying to learn 
my own job to think much about other people, but gradually I noticed 
that most people were late every morning, that they would stop working 
and have conversations lasting over half an hour, that they would switch 
their sets on if they had no work because it looked better, that they would 
hold up work when they knew a Government Inspector was coming 
round so that they could appear to be very busy as he passed ; I heard 
one woman, who had been in the factory nine years say : ‘ Why worry 
if your set’s broken ? It’s not your fault, you’ve told Maintenance, so 
they can’t blame you; just sit there. I can’t see why you make all this 
fuss.’ 

Sometimes the workers would talk as though they did not believe the 
instruments they were making (Ministry of Aircraft Production mostly) 
would be used in the war at all, and that the Management told them this 
so that they could get them to work harder and give them (they meant the 
Management) bigger profits. Everyone I talked to about the bonus 


1 We publish this article because of its meticulous veracity. We do not believe the 
experience it describes is unique, though it may not be typical.—The Editor. 
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system seemed discontented, either because they were not receiving a 
profit bonus, or because they felt that they were not receiving the bonus 
which was their due. 

After about three months, when I’d given up trying to teach myself 
the Differential Calculus, I found that I had very little work to do, so 
after a time I was moved to an adjoining room. This was my first close 
contact with the women workers, and the first time I began to think 
seriously of things other than electrical apparatus, and how much more 
the boy of seventeen I’d been working with knew than I did. As far as 
I remember, my enlightenment began when I found the set I was on did 
not tally with my neighbour’s set, and found that the foreman was 
reluctant to get anything done about it. My neighbour was very 
sympathetic and explained that it had taken her six months to get her 
set put in good order. I now took part in the long conversations, and 
was told that the sets were always breaking down because the Manage- 
ment wouldn’t buy new apparatus, how the Trades Union had called in 
the Government just before I arrived, how the Government had turned out 
the vice-Directoress, but how half the present management still liked her 
and disliked the present Manager, how she used to sack people at sight if 
she didn’t like the look of them, how our present boss was a protegé of 
hers, and how he disliked the Manager. 

I suppose I was a bit influenced by all this, as in a short while I became 
childishly angry over a small incident, which, nevertheless, when I look 
back on it and similar incidents, still makes me rather angry. One day, 
to my delight, I was told to try and mend a set which wasn’t working ; 
this was my first attempt at Maintenance. I had no pliers, so I asked 
the foreman if he could lend me some ; he told me that he needed his and 
that I was to go and borrow some ; I tried three people, who all needed 
theirs, and went back to him; he told me to go on trying. I tried three 
more people and was eventually successful. I worked for half an hour, 
then the owner of the pliers came up saying that he needed them himself. 
Back I went to the foreman, who told me to borrow them from someone 
else. This time I tried one person and then gave up and sat on a box in 
the middle of the passage, where everyone could see me, reading The 
Times. After passing me one or twice the foreman stopped and said, 
‘ What’s your trouble, can’t you find any pliers? Trouble is you’re not 
tough enough for this place.’ After two minutes he came back with 
some pliers. 

He was a nice foreman ; he’s in the Army now. Afterwards I got to 
know him quite well ; we used to have coffee at the same table ; he never 
seemed to think of anything but mechanics. He knew how bad all the 
sets were, he had made designs for new ones; the designs hadn’t been 
used ; people who knew more about mechanics than I said he knew more 
than his boss, but he didn’t get on with his boss, so his ideas weren’t used, 
so he became bitter and then he was the first person in the factory to start 
making me bitter. Later I was told that when he first came to the 
factory he used to work from eight in the morning till twelve at night for 
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four pounds a week. Probably you think it’s stupid not to have been the 
able to get hold of the pliers, and that anyway it’s a trivial incident.}| 7 
I’d manage it much better now, but I’ve told this story because I believe} °™ 
that there must be lots and lots of women like myself who have gone into the 
a factory in the last year, and are still going into factories, who will be} * 
upset by incidents just as trivial as this, and who won’t know how to| ®™ 
deal with them any more than I did. Thi 

I stayed in this room about two months. During this time I found a qui 
way of working one of the sets twice as quickly as it was normally | 
worked ; at least it seemed theoretically all right, but ag I’d learnt to} °° 
distrust theory I went to my old friend the foreman and asked him to fact 
O.K. the procedure I was using. He said that he supposed it was O.K.} ?° 
and let me go on doing it. Later, when the charge-hand, who had been be 
on sick leave, came back, I told him what I’d done, said the foreman had “4 


O.K.’d it. He was politely interested, but didn’t suggest that the proce- 
dure should be used always. Later I wrote him a memo. about it, again 
he listened politely. He was a very decent chap who’d spent his early 
life in the Army, then a number of years in the factory before the war. 
He was back in the Army during the first part of the war, and wounded 
at Dunkirk. He was always kind and helpful to me, although he didn‘t 
actually deal much with the set I worked ; he knew what war meant and 
I could talk about the war to him; very few other people seemed 
interested in it. He said one day that he’d as soon sweep the floors as 
have his present job, where he worked as hard as he could and never got 
any thanks for it. I saw that both of these were true. But he said that 


























he went on because he knew how dreadful it was for our chaps out there | ™* 
to be without arms. Later he came up to me and said that he had found wi 
a way of altering a job which would save the firm hundreds of pounds, | ™° 
but that no one had said thank you. I didn’t actually see what he had tt 
done, but I should think it was true. , 
While I was still in the room where the girls worked I found one th 
outstanding inconsistency in a certain procedure. I mentioned it to the m~: 
foreman, who was too busy to be interested. The Chief Inspector was | *® 
away ill, so I took courage in both hands and went to the General Manager. | ™ 
To my surprise he was interested, and to my delight I made my point. o 
This was unfortunately the only time I spoke to him. When the Chief | *P 
Inspector came back I felt it was no use making more disturbances than ban 
already existed within the Management by going over his head to :: 
someone else. 
Now I was back in the men’s room in my old job, more self-confident, .. 
and older and wiser. The work seemed pretty easy now, and once I had i: 
set my machine [I had little to do but attend to it every five minutes. I ‘ 
renewed old complaints of not having enough to do to the Chief Inspector, - 
or rather to his new assistant, as he himself was away ill. The assistant rs 
listened but didn’t say much except that the work I was doing was very 
important, which I well knew ; however, he said that he thought I was - 


doing very well, and it was nice to hear someone say that. All the same, 
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the next day when he came into the department I was beside my set 
reading the Daily Mail, held full out. He passed once, then again, and 
came into the set. He said, ‘So you have nothing better to do than read 
the newspaper, Mrs. Jones?’ I said that I hadn’t, and that I was reading 
a very interesting speech of Mr. Bevin on the shortage of labour ; he 
smiled and went away ; the next day I was given an extra set to work. 
This set was more difficult than my own and needed rewiring, so I was 
quite happy for a month or so. 

About this time I had a fortnight’s sick leave. This was the first 
occasion on which I’d had time and energy to think since I’d been in the 
factory. I realised that all the time I was away would make absolutely 
no difference to production, as the other people in the department would 
be perfectly able to work my sets as well as their own. I wrote a memo. 
to this effect*which I took back with me at the end of the fortnight, asking 
to be given some responsible work or my release from the factory, also 
suggesting that certain improvements should be made in the two rooms 
I had worked in. 

Shortly after I got back I had my first contretemps with the Chief 
Inspector. The set I worked could not be regulated by the ordinary 
Maintenance men ; either we did it ourselves, or if we could not do it we 
had to ask the advice of one of the Inspectors. One day it wasn’t working 
properly and I could do nothing with it as it needed an extra part which 
Thad not got. It took me four days to make this part and it should have 
taken me half an hour, yet I don’t think I was entirely to blame. First 
the Inspector was too busy to come, then I was kept waiting for a measure- 
ment, then no one had the wire I needed, then I was given an old bit 
which broke when I was testing it after the soldering, then, when I’d got 
new wire and the part made, I found I’d been given a measurement ten 
times too big. At this point I took the part back for re-measurement, and 
lapsed into The Times. After some time the Chief Inspector walked 
through the department and asked me if I had no work to do. I told 
him that I hadn’t, and why, and that I hadn’t done any work over the last 
three days. He became very angry and said that I lacked a sense of 
responsibility, that it was absurd to get held up for want of a spare part, 
and handed me something which he said would take the place of the 
spare part. He went away, I started getting measurements taken on 
this instrument, and found that, like everything else in the place, it was 
broken. If I was back in the factory and faced with the same problem, 
I could now deal with it in half an hour. To begin with, I would go back 
to the Inspector once every ten minutes instead of once every two hours. 
I would know now that the first measurement was a mistake ; now, if the 
Inspector gave me a spare part, I would look at it very closely to see that 
it wasn’t broken, but in those days I still thought naively that instru- 
ments and measurements given me by foremen and inspectors were 
bound to be good and accurate, and I think it’s possible that other people, 
new to industry, are making the same mistake. What we have been told 
about factories, and the posters we see about factories, are so different 
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from what we find when we get there—and I suppose one is influenced a 
bit by posters. The other workers in the department, who had all but 
one been in the factory before the war, said they couldn’t see why I made 
a fuss because I had no work to do; but actually they themselves never 
liked having no work to do. 

Shortly after this I was transferred to another department. This 
job brought me in contact with seven other departments and some of the 
managers. The workers I came in contact with were more enthusiastic 
than the ones in my old department, but the general atmosphere was not 
very different. My job consisted of applying two kinds of tests. In one 
of these tests I was rejecting 80 per cent. of the work. I’d take it back to 
the foreman, who’d get it adjusted, send it back to me, only to be rejected 
again,andsoon. After this had been going on some time and the number 
of goods I had to test, due to the rejects, had piled up and up, I got worried, 
especially after I had been told by both my immediate superiors to 
‘ exercise my discretion as to what constituted a leak.’ When I came in 
contact with other supervisors I asked them to come and tell me whether 
oil covering the side of a container was a leak or not. When I found 
that they also considered this to be a leak, I continued to reject the 
containers ; eventually I sent in a memo. saying that it seemed a waste 
of time to continue the tests unless the design of the containers was 
changed. I was told that it would probably take six months to cure 
these leaks, and that meanwhile I was to carry on. I respected the 
person who said this and trusted him. I walked out of his office saying, 
‘ And you think it’s impossible for us to lose this war!’ That evening I 
was a bit late leaving and after most people had gone I found him and the 
Works Manager and the Chief Salesman clustered round my pile of 
rejects. I went up to them, trying to look demure, actually perfectly 
delighted, and said that I was sorry to be such a nuisance to all of them, and 
I really wasn’t just doing it to annoy. They said of course not, and I was 
quite right, and that’s what they were there for. I listened to them for a 
bit, and then walked away on air, feeling that at last I had achieved 
something. But suppose I hadn’t seen them, I wouldn’t have known 
that anyone was in the least interested—perhaps it was because it was 
after working hours that they gave me some encouragement. If only 
they would have been like that during work hours, if only they could 
give the workers the feeling that they cared about them and the quality 
of the work they produced. On the whole they believed that the workers 
were entirely stupid and without conscience and they did not hide this 
belief very well. 

One Saturday morning the Progress Manager came up to a group of 
workers and said, ‘Anyone dying to work this afternoon?’ No one 
answered ; as soon as he had moved away there was an angry murmur, 
and someone said, ‘ Why should we do anything for them? They don’t 
do anything for us.’ Shortly before this I had been told to ask some 
girls to do a job of work on some very heavy goods ; they said that it was 
not their job, and it would have to be done by the night men. I went 
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back with this answer to my boss, whose reaction was that the girls were 
making an unnecessary fuss, and that I was to tell them to get on with the 
work. They weren’t making an unnecessary fuss, and the work wasn’t done. 
If he had said ‘ Yes, I suppose they are a bit heavy,’ he would have lost 
nothing, and, I think, gained a lot. 

I don’t want to be Utopian about factory life, and I realise that the 
Management probably had to deal with a great many problems of which 
I was unaware. One of the things that I’d have liked to see changed 
would have been the removal of the black paint from the windows of the 
departments I worked in ; it may, however, have been impossible for the 
firm to obtain or afford the wood to make black-out shutters, but they 
could have improved the ventilation. One day during a heat wavel . 
found that the temperature in a certain department was 98° F., with 
one fan for about sixty people ; in my department it was 84° F., and the 
few ventilators we had were still being shut as the day workers left at a 
quarter past six ; the night workers came on at seven. I asked for an 
appointment to see the Welfare Officer. She is a timid, well-meaning 
lady ; I found her worried because someone had just threatened to 
telephone the police unless she found the umbrella they’d lost. We 
talked about the difficulties of welfare work for a while, then I asked if it 
would be possible for the test room ventilators to be left open between 
the day and night shift, and the canteen windows between meals. She 
felt that these problems were not part of her work, and said that personally 
she often felt cold in the canteen ; I said as we only had half an hour for 
lunch, in which there was usually just time to be served, we could get no 
fresh air in the middle of the day ; that better air in the canteen might 
off-set the effect of working in the black-out. She agreed to try and do 
something about it, but I’m afraid must have been overcome by diffidence 
as nothing happened. My other meeting with this lady was when I 
asked for a mirror to be put in the cloakroom I used ; she told me that 
as I used the staff cloakroom she thought this might be possible, but of 
course one couldn’t give mirrors to the ordinary workers as they would 
then waste too much time in the cloakrooms. 

I never saw any toilet paper in the works cloakrooms ; eventually I 
got to know the girl in the office who ordered it, and she told me that it 
was impossible to get it delivered. If a notice had been posted in the 
cloakrooms to this effect, the workers would have realised that the firm 
was aware of the deficiency. 

I’ve written all this, not because I pretend to know anything about 
factory management, or even about welfare work, but because I now 
understand a remark which I heard just after I arrived : ‘ This is a rich 
man’s war. What if Hitler does come here? We may have to rough it 
a bit, but we’re used to roughing it; now the rich, they’re not used to 
roughing it.’ The Management and supervisory staff could do so much 
towards making the workers feel that they are not just there to 


‘ rough it.’ 
Epna JONEs. 
Vor, CXXXII—No. 789 xK* 
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WHITEHALL 


No thoroughfare is perhaps so famous as Whitehall. Not only the large 
offices adjoining it but all other branches of the British Government’s 
machinery, enjoy its name. 

In peace and war ‘ Whitehall’ must play an essential part in the 
affairs of the nation, but it is regrettable that peace-time traditions tend 
to govern its tempo in war. Consequently, during periods of extreme 
national emergency, when public clamour for action is intensified, its 
officials become the target for a considerable amount of criticism: 

While many have learnt to recognise the technique of fast moving 
warfare, few appreciate the vital necessity of high speed action on the 
part of the Ministries whose influence reflects itself downwards through- 
out the activities of the nation. During the years preceding hostilities, 
the Axis powers thoroughly overhauled their governmental machinery 
with the sole object of increasing flexibility and speed in the direction of 
their fighting forces. We, on the other hand, entered this crisis with 
traditional arrangements which have not undergone any great change in 
recent years, but have merely been adapted to meet present require- 
ments. At best, they can only be regarded as an expedient. 

Never in Britain’s history has the need for decision and speed been 
greater than now. ‘ Whitehall’ falls short in these respects for the 
following reasons :— 

Since September, 1939, not only have the number of Ministries in- 
creased, but each has grown in size, with the result that, without allowing 
for the additional number of other officials employed, the Civil Service 
alone has expanded from approximately 400,000 in 1939 to a strength of 
700,000 to-day. 

The growth in the number of Ministries, together with their individual 
expansion, may be looked on as a result of the British traditional leaning 
towards committees. The committee system, while tending to minimise 
the risk of bold errors, also retards the possibility of obtaining quick 
decisions, and it is questionable whether this adverse quality is not the 
more harmful of the two alternatives, especially in war. It must be 
admitted that the greater number of Ministries involved in any one 
particular activity, the more complicated, more cumbersome, and less 
flexible must be the whole administration : particularly if each Ministry 
is large in itself. The more gigantic the bureaucratic machine, the less 
possible it becomes for man to control it, whereas the reverse should be 
the case if the nation is to expect the efficient working of its various 
activities, providing always that our Cabinet Ministers are of.the calibre 
demanded of the offices they occupy. 

Previously Ministers have seldom been chosen on account of their know- 
ledge of the subject for which they were to be responsible to the nation. 
Usually they were appointed in view of their Ministerial experience, 
knowledge of Parliamentary procedure, or power in debate. Consequently 
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.Ministers have generally had to rely on the permanent officials, Lack 
of knowledge on the part of the Minister has therefore prevented him from 
exercising statesmanlike discretion. However, in some instances the 
conditions of war have forced a change, and traditional ideas have had 
to be broken down. Lord Woolton took over the Ministry of Food, and 
Mr. Oliver Lyttleton was appointed Minister of Production ; both were 
business men. Whilst the former has carried out his difficult task 
admirably, the latter was quick to grasp the need for conjoint industrial 
planning. He therefore set up what he termed his ‘ production general 
staff’ to co-ordinate the functions of the other Ministries under his control. 

Generally, the internal working of most Ministries conforms to one 
pattern. A political head is appointed by the Prime Minister and is 
responsible to the Government. The Minister is assisted in his task by 
high permanent or semi-permanent officials. The Ministry is divided 
into Directorates, each controlled by a Director who, in turn, is responsible 
to a permanent chief for some specialised subject within the Ministry. 
Before proceeding further, it will be readily seen that, while each 
Director may be efficient in his specialised task, unless there exists 
‘adequate co-ordination between the Directors themselves, the Ministry 
as a whole can become quite inefficient. Hence, the greater the number 
of Directorates, the more difficult becomes the problem of co-ordination. 
In some Ministries there has been an unnecessary increase in the number 
of directorates, resulting not only in the added difficulty of co-ordination 
but in an unwarranted overlapping of somewhat similar work. For 
example, the War Office has two departments vesponsible for the 
selection, appointment, and promotion of officers. The Military Secre- 
tary’s branch deals with staff officers, while the Adjutant General’s 
department is concerned with regimental appointments. As officers 
are generally available for both staff and regimental duty, the amalgama- 
tion of these responsibilities should lead to simplification, efficiency, and 
economy. This, however, is only one of many examples, 

The Directorates in each Ministry are again divided into sections, all 
working on a subject common to the Directorate, but specialising in a 
sub-division of that subject. For example, the Director of Military 
Training at the War Office has under him a number of sections, each 
attending to some particular type of training. 

The Directors are drawn from either permanent, or semi-permanent 
officials; Naval, Military, Air Force, or Civil Servants, and their 
subordinates are likewise selected. In a broad sense, the Civil Service 
supplies the operatives, to a greater or less degree, according to the 
nature of the Ministry concerned. 

At this juncture, it is important to remember that the permanent 
officials, be they officers of the fighting services or civil servants, have 
taken up their public occupations as a career. Long service has tended 
to divorce them from the affairs of the outside world, and far too little 
has been done in the past to encourage contact. Very rightly their sole 
aim has been efficiency in their profession, with the rewards of promotion 
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and a pension, but the bureaucratic machine with its inflexible rules has 
tended to stifle originality, as has the risk of making mistakes for fear of 
personal loss. It is unnecessary here to enter into the fate of some who 
have taken the other course. These less romantic acts of patriotism, 
unlike other activities, pay no dividends. That this should be so is 
wrong. Herein lies the importance of the selection of Ministers, whose 
personality, knowledge, drive, and initiative, together with other states- 
manlike qualities,,.might have far reaching beneficial results or the lack of 
such qualities be equally detrimental. 

In inter-ministerial dealings, as well as the transactions within 
a Ministry, there develops what may be termed the ‘level’ system.’ 
Negotiations between Ministers are referred to as being on ‘ Ministerial 
level.’ Deliberations between Directors are on ‘ Director level,’ and in 
the case of the sections, ‘low level.’ The greatest volume of activity 
is found on the ‘low level,’ for it is here that the devilling is done, either 
at the instigation of the Directors, or as the result of incoming problems. 
The vision of the operatives on ‘ low level ’ is naturally restricted, so that, 
for example, a new invention on being submitted for consideration may 
first be investigated by an official who may or may not be capable of 
appreciating its true value. A ‘Suggestions ’ branch under the direction 
of officials of high calibre, whose personal duty it should be to investigate 
such matters, may eradicate this weakness. In other instances, a great 
deal of devilling is carried out in connection with some routine matter 
which necessitates minutes being passed to numerous directorates and 
sections, causing endless delay, and sometimes resulting in the loss of the 
subject in oblivion. On this account, a decision has been known to take 
two years to obtain, and then it has been a wrong one. If this is so in the 
case of one Ministry, it obviously becomes worse when more than one 
Ministry is connected with any particular activity. 

The fighting services are controlled from ‘ Whitehall’ by the 
Admiralty, the War Office, and the Air Ministry, each functioning 
through their respective lower formation headquarters. Apart from 
matters of higher policy, such as the allocation of aircraft to the navy and 
the army, which requires the decision of a unified body of experts, there 
are other problems common to all three services which should be dealt 
with in a similar manner. Under present arrangements some problems 
are adequately provided for by one service, whilst they are neglected by 
the other two. The army, for example, has established a Bureau of 
Current Affairs which is a most important development for the improve- 
ment of the thinking capacity of its personnel : on the other hand neither 
the navy nor the air force has created a similar organisation. Another 
instance was brought out in the Debate in the House of Lords on 
September 29th, when certain speakers, in advocating the training of 
the entire male population in the use of the rifle, referred to a novel 
method employed by the R.A.F. which has speeded up such training in 
that service. Apart from the merits or demerits of this system it is 
felt that some unification of policy is required in this respect. 
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Furthermore, the unification of command in theatres of operation is 
extremely difficult to establish without unified control in ‘ Whitehall.’ 
Consequently in the Middle East, the General, working in the closest 
association with the Air Commander, is the directing power. Aircraft 
co-operating with the Fleet conform strictly to naval requirements and 
movements. In the intervals between land and sea operations, ample. 
opportunities for discussion between the three Commanders-in-Chief are 
provided by their meetings under the presidency of the Minister of State.4 
From this statement it would appear that control of portions of the air 
arm is only exercised by the other two services respectively during active 
operations. If this be so then no unified control exists during those vital 
periods when preparation for battle must be carried into effect through the 
medium of conjoint organisation and training. 

However, there are many administrative and other matters of an inter- 
service nature which continually require adjustment in order to ensure 
smooth working. It is easy to understand the delay when, for example, 
a local Army and Air Force headquarters, although situated in close 
proximity to one another, are both compelled to, refer to ‘ Whitehall ’ for 
a decision regarding some subject of conjoint concern to both these 
services. Such questions not only have to go through the ‘level’ cob- 
web of their own Ministries, but be passed to other Ministries, before a 
resolution can be made and sent down again for action. These are some 
of the many reasons why such strong representation has recently been 
made for the setting up of a ‘Great General Staff’ in the hope that it 
would simplify the present inflexible and slow moving administration. 

To remedy our present defects, in the first place it must be commonly 
agreed that the War Cabinet should consist of a number of Ministers who 
should be relieved of all other responsibilities. Running this war is a full- 
time task. 

As regards the Ministries themselves, their efficiency, and that of those 
for whom they are responsible, depends entirely on the personality and 
knowledge of the Ministers concerned, Far too much criticism is levelled 
at the officials who to a great extent are powerless to introduce the 
necessary reforms. 

In principle, it should be the rule that not more than one Ministry 
should be responsible for any one activity of a national character. This 
principle has been adopted in the case of the Ministry of Production, 
which is supreme in matters of large scale armament manufacture. 
Running parallel to this, a ‘Ministry of War’ should be established 
with a ‘Great General Staff’ under its jurisdiction to co-ordinate the 
activities of the three fighting services through commands which should 
also be unified. 

All matters appertaining to defence, active and passive, should be 
controlled by the ‘ War Ministry,’ whose responsibilities should include 
Civil Defence, which is at present controlled by the Minister for Home 
Security. The recent changes in bombing technique introduced by the 

1 Statement by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on July 21st, 1942. 
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R.A.F. might result in retaliation in a like manner. In such an event 


the R.A.F. would be by far the most capable authority to determine 


the conduct of the counter measures to be employed. 

Far too many tasks of a more or less routine nature are attended to 
in the centralised offices of ‘ Whitehall.’ Decentralisation should be 
carried into effect whenever possible, and considerably more responsi- 
bility delegated to lower formations in order that references back to 
‘ Whitehall ’ can be reduced to a bare minimum. 


The number of Directorates in each Ministry should be kept as low as. 


possible, and the Directors brought into much closer personal contact 


with one another than at present, in order that inter-departmental 


decisions can be speeded up. 
Both the Directors and their staffs should be chosen for their calibre, 
and whenever possible they should be men of practical experience rather 


than of academic knowledge. Far too few members of the present: 
staffs of the Service Ministries are war conscious, or sufficiently conversant’ 


with the practical application of the policy they are assisting to direct, 
and this leads to untold delay, and waste of paper. It is false economy 
in the use of manpower to retain personnel merely because of their age, or 
low medical category. The only criterion should be enterprise and 
efficiency. 

Officers highly trained in strategy, tactics, and other service matters 


are often employed on routine work. They should be relieved of this by’ 


efficient clerks, who should be given increased responsibility in order that 
these experts can devote more time to think, and attend to the practical 
side of their duties, instead of becoming pre-occupied with tasks on which 
their special training is wasted. 

Offices, and office equipment throughout, should be of the latest 
design, and so organised that the whole will function along the lines of 
modern business. 

The bureaucratic machine has become too vast for man to control ; 
it must be reduced in size, and simplified, if control is to be regained. 
Appreciating this, President Roosevelt, in an executive order of March 2nd, 
1942 swept a century’s accumulation of ccbwebs and red tape from the 
United States Army, in reorganising the military administration. Count- 
less cumbersome, and conflicting bureaus were dissolved in the process. 

The present conflict has taught us many things, but probably the most 
outstanding lesson of all is the time it takes this nation to adopt new ideas 
and methods. It is painfully obvious that our machinery requires a 
drastic overhaul if more drive is to be introduced into our national 
activities. A time like this demands strong minds and men who are not 
killed by the lust of office or bought by its spoils. The leaders of to-day 
must possess an opinion and a will. Our human material is far superior 
to that of our enemies, but in order to win this war the whole tempo of the 
nation must be drastically speeded up. 

C. B. THORNE. 
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UNITED INDIA 


FourTEEN years ago Sir John Simon and his Commission visited India 
to report on the working of the system of Government and to formulate 
proposals for the development of Representative Institutions in British 
India. We had Round Table Corferences, and Parliament after 
lengthy debate passed the India Act of 1935. After fourteen years’ we 
are further from a settlement than we were in 1928, It is obvious that 
there is something wrong somewhere. To-day India is a Pandora’s box 
in which it is difficult even to find the image of Hope. Is there any 
solution to the problem ? 

To suggest an answer is impossible unless we do what we never have 
done, unless we attempt to get some idea of the background, some know- 
ledge of the history which has resulted in the present jigsaw puzzle in 
which Hindu, Mohammedan, Sikh and Depressed Classes all represent 
pieces which belong to different pictures. Much that we accept as fact is 
incorrect and can only result in blundering, much that we accept as true 
may be true of a homogeneous Britain, but is totally untrue of an India 
which has never fused into one people. 

One of the chief errors is to talk of India as bounded on the north by- 
the Himalayas. Until the British took over, the Himalayas had never 
been the political boundary of India, except for the brief uneasy inter- 
lude of the Sikh kingdom. Kabul was under Hindu rule recurrently 
from the third century B.c. till the Mohammedan conquest in the tenth 
century : thereafter, though not the administrative capital, it became 
the centre of power of the conquerors, and in 1738, after the sack of 
Delhi, an independent Afghanistan ruled the Punjab. 

It is equally incorrect to think of a single united India which had in the 
past existed under one government and will readily do so again. Three 
times only has India been almost united, and then only under the 
impact of a single powerful individual. The empire of Asoka extended 
from Kabul to Ceylon, but disintegrated within fifty years of his death 
in 227 B.c. The Mohammedan Ala-ud-din (reg. 1294-1316) held India in 
a brief unity of conquest that barely survived him. The great Akbar 
himself was never ruler of all India: his great-grandson Aurungzeb 
extended his empire to the Deccan and the South, but it was already 
breaking up within five years of his death in 1707. The two Hindu 
‘empires,’ the Gupta (a.D. 320-480) and the Harsha (4.p. 606-648) were 
empires only of the north and of brief duration. These are two essential 
facts which will be demonstrated as we briefly trace the history of India, 
but they are so fundamental to the understanding of the question to-day 
that it is well that they should be stated as a foundation to any considera- 
tion of the subject. 
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The history of countries is usually founded upon their geography, and 
the history of India has been founded upon its four geographical divisions. 
In the main the first division has been founded on Kabul and has reached 
the Indus or its tributaries ; the second has been south of the Indus down 
to the Vindhaya Hills and has included the territories watered by the 
Ganges (conquerors of India have usually come from the north-west 
and their first wave of conquest has invariably found the Vindhaya Hills 


to be the second halting point of their strength) ; the third division has | 


been the country known as the Deccan, to which conquerors extended 


their rule as they became consolidated in the north ; the fourth is the | 


extreme south, which has remained under Hindu rule almost throughout. 


But who were the Hindus? Some 3,500 years ago large bodies of | 


Aryans travelled south and conquered India as they conquered Persia. 
Their first drive took them to the Punjab and the Indus ; from there they 
extended to the plains of the Ganges and down to the Vindhaya Hills, 
where they halted for some time. They drove before them the peoples 
of the country, known as Dravidians, whose descendants still inhabit the 
south of India. There is little doubt that the Aryans mingled with the 
conquered people, who were a dark race. It is presumed that it was 


through the desire to stop this pollution of the fair Aryan peoples that | 


caste first came into being. Even to-day it is possible in general to tell 
the part of the country from which the family of a Hindu hails by the 
colour of his skin, for the Aryan conquest was far less thorough in the 
south than in the north. 

But there were many other conquerors of India who were absorbed 


by the conquered, who adopted the Hindu religion and became one with | 
the people whom we now know as the Hindus. Among these con- | 


querors were the Greeks, the Scythians, the Parthians and the Huns. 


Gradually even the Dravidians adopted the Hindu religion. Thus, until |y 
the time of the Mohammedan conquest, India was ruled by separate . 


princes in many kingdoms, some being of Aryan or mixed origin. Some, 
in the south, of Dravidian race speaking their own languages—Telegu, 
Tamil, Malayan and Canarese—as they do to this day. 

And so we come to the Mohammedans. In the tenth century Afghani- 
stan had come under Mohammedan rule, and in 4.D. 977 there came to 
the throne one Sabugtagin, a Turk. At this time Kabul was under the 
Hindu rule of the Rajput king of the Punjab. Sabuktagin conquered 
Kabul and the territory around it, and his son Mahmoud of Ghazni was 
the first Mohammedan who changed Indian history. He invaded India 
twelve to seventeen times, but his object was not territorial gain. It was 
the sword of the prophet raised against the infidel and idol worshipper ; 
his ideal was to destroy the temples and the idols which he found therein, 
but his raids, which reached the western seas of India, resulted in his 
establishing himself in the western districts of the Punjab. His successor 
in power, 150 years later, Mohammed of Ghor, had other ideas. His object 
was the conquest of India. He seized the Punjab from the dynasty of 
Mahmoud and turned his attention to the countries of Kanauj and Delhi, 
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held by Rajput kings. He conquered these in 1191, and in 1199 his generals 
conquered Bengal. The Mohammedan conquest of India was estah- 
lished, and the dynasties of the Mohammedan Emperors began. The 
successive waves of Mohammedan invasion had settled a large 
Mohammedan population in the north of India, and the conquest of 
southern India was to follow. Moslem generals conquered in the name 
of their Emperor, but the natural geographical divisions and the decen- 
tralised charactersof Mohammedan rule had their natural results, and the 
generals established themselves in independent kingdoms south of the 
Vindhaya range, while Bengal founded its own independent Mohammedan 
sovereignty, an example followed in the west in the kingdom of Gujrat. 

As the dynasties of the Delhi Emperors weakened, fresh Mohammedan 
waves came from the north and usurped their power, culminating in the 
sixteenth century in the last great invasion of the Mongols, the Moghuls 
as they were called, Tartars of the race of Tamerlane. 

Throughout this time, till the arrival of the Moghuls, though Delhi was 
the seat of administration, Kabul was the centre from which the invaders 
drew their strength, and from which were drawn not only troops but the 
chief civil and military officers. The Emperors and their government 
were foreigners, and the same rule applied, though with different methods, 
to the southern Moslem kingdoms, though some of the dynasties of the 
latter were founded by Hindus who were converts to Mohammedanism. 

As under the Hindus, so under the Mohammedans, India was divided 
into many kingdoms of which there were never less than seven. 

Thus we come to the great Moghul dynasty which established itself 
in power for 250 years and which continued in name until the last century. 
The dynasty was founded by Babur, sixth in descent from Tamerlane, 
who conquered Delhi in 1526. But thirty years later there arose in India 
a new star, Akbar, grandson of Babur, and contemporary of Queen 
Elizabeth : one of the greatest sovereigns who has ruled in any country 
in the world. 

He came to the throne in 1556 and found India once more divided 
into Mohammedan and Hindu kingdoms, large and small. Ala-ud-din 
had dreamt of a conquered India: Akbar was the first who dreamt of 
a United Empire governed from a single centre with the agreement of 
the Hindus as of the Mohammedans. Akbar reduced most of the 
Mohammedan kingdoms to provinces of the Delhi Empire, and defeated 
ths Hindu chiefs. He followed this by sympathetic treatment of the 
Hindus, and formed alliances with the daughters of the Rajput Hindu 
Princes. Many of the subsequent Moslem Emperors had Hindu mothers. 
Seeing the disruptive effect of the Mohammedan and Hindu religions, 
which made inter-marriage impossible as a normal procedure, he attempted 
to found a religion which was a compromise between the two. Many 
of his chief officials were Hindus and many of his generals Rajput Princes. 

Akbar’s kingdom did not, however, include the two Mohammedan 
kingdoms of Golkonda and Bijapur in the Deccan, nor the Hindu Prin- 
cipalities to the south of the Deccan. It was left to his great-grandson 
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Aurungzeb to subdue Golkonda and Bijapur, largely on sectarian 
fanatical grounds, a process which was the cause of decay of the Moghul. 
Empire. In the west, in the district of the Western Ghauts, the Mahratta 
kingdom had come into being, the beginning of a Hindu renaissance, 
The two Mohammedan kingdoms of the south, Golkonda and Bijapur, 
had hampered its growth, but with their subjection the old force of the. 
geographical division south of the Nerbada again obtained its value ; 
Delhi was far off, and with the weakening of the central government 
there was no restraint upon the Mahratta power. Aurungzeb, though a 
great Emperor, had the fault which recurred at intervals throughout the 
period of the Moghul and other Mohammedan Emperors, an*intense 
fanaticism which produced oppression of the Hindus, with the result that 
the Hindu forces which had supported Akbar fell away, and gradually 
the great Moghul Empire only lived in the shadow of its former greatness. 
There was no central authority ; succeeding Emperors were weak 
debauchees from whose feeble hands power quickly disappeared ; and 
chaos and anarchy engrossed a distracted lang. Aurungzeb died in 1707 ; 
by 1752 the whole country was dominated by Mohammedan Viceroys 
who had declared their independence, Hindu Chiefs who had raised the 
standard of revolt, and bandits who conquered such territory as they 
could pillage or hold. It was in this anarchy that the Mahratta Empire 
grew, and Mahratta generals of the Confederacy carved themselves out 
new principalities. It has always been the custom for Indian rulers, 
whether Mohammedan or Hindu, to pay their followers by grants of land, 
known as jagirs, land which was frequently allotted to leaders of bands to 
enable them to keep up feudal tenures, for military assistance in the wars 
of their liege lords. Such jagirs easily became the foundation of new 
principalities. 

The British had been in India since the days of Queen Elizabeth as 
traders in the East India Company which functioned under the charter 
of the sovereign, but was entirely independent in its internal affairs. They 
had continued in the country for 150 years as peaceful traders, and would 
probably to this day have been pursuing that occupation if there had been 
a central authority to whom they could look for their support. As they 
functioned under the charter of the English sovereign from home, so they 
functioned in India under the charter granted them by the Moghul 
Emperor. As it was customary to grant jagirs in feudal tenure, so it was 
customary to grant land to the trading companies, with power to erect 
upon it their factories and, in the troubled conditions which existed, even 
in the best of times, to keep armed guards for the protection of their land 
and buildings, to keep off raiders and to prevent robbery. Thus the 
Portuguese and Dutch trading companies had their own protected 
enclaves, a right which was extended to the British and French companies 
in their turn. 

In the troubled conditions which came into being with the dis- 
appearance of any central authority, the British traders found that they 
had to depend upon their own right arm and the troops whom they had 
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been permitted to enrol, resources which became doubly necessary when 
wars in Europe had their counterpart in the action of European nations 
in India. It will be remembered how Madras was taken from us by the 
French with the assistance of Indian chiefs who had declared their inde- 
pendence from the Moghul Empire and who desired to extend their power. 

Our study is not, however, of the rise of the British power in India, but 
the situations which affect the possibility of an United India to-day. 
We may pass to the point where out of this state of anarchy the British 
power had grown until the British were the most powerful section in the 
country. In 1760 we had isolated posts at places along the coasts from 
which we had conducted our trading activities. In 1795 the Moghul 
Empire had broken up; the Afghans had extended well beyond the 
Sutlej ; the line to the east along the Himalayas was occupied by the 
practically independent countries of Rohilkhand and Oude ; Rajputana 
was in the hands of the Rajputs ; and the Mahratta Confederacy extended 
from Delhi, where they had control of the puppet Emperor, to the 
Nizam’s territory at Hyderabad in the south, and from Kutch and the 
outskirts of Bombay in the west to the Bay of Bengal south of Calcutta. 
Mysore was subject to the Mohammedan kingdom of Hyder Ali. The 
south of India was in Hindu hands, while the British controlled Bengal 
and Bihar, the eastern coast called the Circars and one or two districts in 
the south. The Carnatic coast along the southern part of the east coast 
was controlled by British protected states. 

But there was no safety in any part not under British control. 
In 1798 the Marquis Wellesley was appointed Governor-Genera] of 
India, and his policy was to attempt to bring peace by a system of sub- 
sidiary alliances or protectorates. His efforts had little success and he 
came to the conclusion that the only possible plan was to establish one 
paramount power, with a system of treaties by which the warring chiefs, 
recognising British suzerainty, could be brought to establish internal 
peace. Wellesley, in fact, found himself faced with a situation entirely 
analogous to that which confronted Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt, when they evolved the Atlantic Charter to obtain paramountcy 
over the Axis powers in Europe. Wellesley used exactly the same 
method to meet the situation. The chief difficulty lay with the powerful 
Makratta Confederacy, who had now founded a series of sovereign states 
under their great leaders Sindhia, Holkar, the Gaekwar of Baroda, and 
the Peshwa, whose headquarters were at Poona, where he was the recog- 
nised head of the Confederacy. The Mahrattas were raiders rather than 
rulers, and they had established a system of tribute from all the rulers 
around, including the Rajput chiefs of Rajputana. The tribute was 
called ‘ chouth,’ meaning a fourth, the amount of revenue which they 
claimed from the subject states. As the tributes were usually in arrears, 
they marched their armies into the territory of the various states, where 
they lived upon the unfortunate people of the country, turning their 
horses loose upon the crops of the peasants. It was at this period that 
the British territory was extended to the west and Delhi came under our 
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control. ‘Finally in despair the Princes of Rajputana addressed a letter 
to the British Resident, who reported : ‘ They say that there has always 
existed Pra on NCO Mag States submitted and in 
return obtained its protection. ...The British Government now 
oceupies the place of the protecting power and is the natural guardian of 
the peaceable and weak ; but owing to its refusal to use its influence for 
their protection, the peaceable and weak States are continually exposed 
to the oppressions and cruelties of robbers and plunderers, the most 
licentious and abandoned of mankind.’ They spoke with truth. The 
peasants were exhausted and fled to the hills at the approach of an army 
and came back to find their homes ruined and their crops andShouses 
despoiled. Neither their lives nor their persons were respected. 

It was in giving the protection demanded that the Mahratta wars 
took place and the Treaties which gave peace came into being. 

But the trouble was not yet over. The Afghans had left India, and 
for some time there was anarchy in the Punjab till in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the Sikhs occupied the country, and proud in their 
strength attacked the British. They were defeated in two wars: in 1843, 
when their country was restored to them, and in 1849, when the British 
occupied the Punjab. Thus British power in the Punjab dates only from 
ninety-three years ago. Sind, a Mohammedan-ruled country, was 
occupied in 1843, and Baluchistan, also a Mohammedan country, was 
annexed in 1888. 

The points which stand out and which affect, indeed cause, our 
difficulties of to-day are as follows :— 

(1) The Hindus have not ruled in India in the Punjab for 900 years. 
During this period, previous to British control, it was in Mohammedan 
hands except for the forty years that the Sikhs ruled it. 

(2) The bulk of India has been under Mohammedan rule for the last 
700 years, except from the date when the British took over. 

(3) South Afghanistan was part of the Indian Mohammedan Empire 
until after the sack of Delhi in 1738, when it became independent. Kabul 
had been the fount of Mohammedan strength in all that period. Even 
before the Mohammedan era Kabul had been linked with the Punjab, 
but under Mohammedan rule the liaison of Delhi had been with the 
north and not with the south, with the people of Kabul rather than with 
the Hindus south of the Narbada, or even with the Mohammedan 
kingdoms which were founded south of the Narbada. 

(4) The Hindus were a conquered people, even north of the Narbada ; 
she Rajputs became loyal servants of the Mohammedan Emperors, but the 
Mohammedans north of the Indus and in Afghanistan were part of the 
governing race 

(5) The tendency i in the past, up to a hundred and thirty years ago in 
most of India, and up to ninety years ago in the Punjab area, was for 
central rule to break up into separate kingdoms. 

(6) In the last two thousand years there never has been a United 
India until the British formed their Empire. 
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We desire to hand over to the Indians a United Empire of India in a 
Federal form. The question then arises what ground we have for the 
be'ief that on leaving the ‘ Indians’ to themselves they will co-operate. 
Why do we believe that our ninety-three years’ control of northern India 
has left it ready to discard past history and to join up with the south and 
with an alien race, rather than to maintain its past habit and to form 
liaison with the people of their own religion ? It will be noted that the 
Moslem demand for Pakistan follows closely the historical and geographi- 
cal division of the country north of the Indus. 

It will be admitted that by our control we have joined the north with 
the south, as an economic unity. Have we made the Mohammedan and 
the Hindu one race ? 

The Hindus say Yes. The Mohammedans say No. What is a race ? 
The Sikhs, who are mainly of the same blood as the Hindus, founded a 
religion something over four hundred years ago ; they founded an Empire 
two hundred years ago. They are a separate race, recognisable as such. 
The Mohammedans are in origin Turk, Afghan and Tartar. They have a 
religion which is hostile to Hinduism, and they have made large numbers 
of converts in India who have been absorbed. Their customs, their 
habits, and even their clothes are different from the Hindus. They are 
most definitely a different race. 

To-day the Mohammedan, who also demands independence, intro- 
duces a motion into the Legislative Assembly at Delhi in which he refers 
to the ‘Mohammedan Nation.’ A Hindu introduces an amendment to 
delete the word ‘ Nation.’ Mr. Jinnah of the Moslem League, who was a 
member of the Congress, now states that Congress rule has already shown 
that it desires to destroy the influence of the Mohammedan, and that in a 
democratic assembly it has the numbers to do so. Thus the Mohamme- 
dans demand their independent country of Pakistan. 

The Hindu desires, by the power of the ballot box, to obtain control 
of the Empire of India as the inheritor of the British democratic Raj, 
though he has never ruled over an Empire of India in the last two 
thousand years, and never at all in northern India for seven hundred 
years. The Mohammedan says he will fight rather than agree. 

The question must be asked a second time : On what do we found our 
belief that India can be a democratic federation to be ruled by the Hindu 
vote ? What ground have we got for thinking that India will not again 
break up into separate kingdoms? What is there even in European 
history to suggest such a result ? The American example is the reverse 
of what we find in India. In America a homogeneous people formed a 
federation into which people of foreign races have been or are being 
assimilated. The mould was already in existence. In India we are 
asking for a federation while removing the mould. 

What hope can there be of success unless we face the idea of a division 
of India ? 

h LionEL Haworts. 
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‘THIRTY YEARS’ HARD’ 


I supPosE that at some time or other, while we were still at school, we all 
hoped that we might meet our masters when at last we shouldbe no 
longer schoolboys. We should be on terms then, we thought ; give and 
take would be unrestrained on both sides at last. Our mood and outlook 
were those of the cheerfully defiant private soldier, who sings— 

When this bloody war is over 

Oh! How happy I shall be... . 


and in the succeeding lines expresses his general attitude to uniformed 
personages in authority and what he intends to do about it when the 
time comes. And of all masters it is, I think, the head-master that we 
most wish to meet. He is often so august, so remote, so pontifical. To 
meet him without touching one’s cap—it will be a hat then—and without 
saying ‘ Sir,—that will be simply terrific. Roll on the days to that 
far-off divine event! And yet so much better are we, so much more 
reasonable and rational than our schoolboy estimates of ourselves allow, 
that, if and when we do meet him, we salute with bared head and we do 
say ‘Sir’; and we are still—unless of a rare and not very desirable type 
—conscious of being a little inferior. The less self-assured of us, the less 
self-satisfied and—shall I say ?—the wiser, may even seek him out for 
sympathy and counsel. ‘1..is much in contemplation of the generality of 
head-masters, and of boys particularly when they have become men. But 
head-masters are admittedly a class, a species, a caste, though they do 
not all display tie same caste-marks. Not all are sagacious, benevolent, 
firm, humorous. Not all are even dominating. Some are obviously 
miscast ; some, alas, eccentric in their discharge of the office they 
grotesquely misappraise. | 

My own head-master had some gifts, but educating boys and controlling 
a staff of assistant masters were not outstandingly among them, He was, 
however, a tremendous trier and, what is more, convinced of success in 
himself. I believe that throughout his career his mind was never 
clouded by the thought that something he had done was not well done ; 
and I presume that at the end of his days he warmed his chilling blood 
with the reflection that his record was one of achievement unsmirched by 
any faintest suggestion of reproach. ‘ Self-scanned, self-honoured, self- 
secure.’ Never surely was there a greater illusion, a more astonishing 
example of self-deception, the more astonishing for being so unartful.! 


2 One of the boys made a blot. Hampton, who was taking the class, descended upon 
him*and declared ‘ Only vicious boys do that!’ 
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And yet with all his faults, his foibles and his eccentricities, I should have 
liked to have met him again in after days. It did not happen ; yet my 
wish has been realised at least in part, for met him I have,—not ata 
parents’ meeting, not in a club smoking-room, not at one of those 
unsatisfying and often embarrassing reunions that head-masters encourage 
and some of their old pupils hate : yet met him I have, and, of all unlikely 
places, within the pages of a book. There Hampton, as the author 
calls him, stumps, stamps and pufis, through the chapters in as true, as 
deadly true, a written portrait as ever man made of man—at least 
within the scope of my reading. 

Bernard Henderson was an assistant master at the school of which 
Hampton was the headmaster ; he was one of the subjects, that is to say, 
over whom Hampton reigned in all the plenitude of his often misapplied 
powers. Henderson was a gifted and sensitive man who, if sometimes a 
little too given to sarcasm—a nigh lethal weapon when adroitly applied 
to unruly boys,—handled his form with skill and taught soundly and with 
a conscience ever on the desk. He was just such a man as would 
certainly suffer in being the subordinate of such an one as Hampton. It 
was a real and great. misfortune that Henderson and he should ever 
have been in such a relationship. The years went by ; Henderson 
began to take me into his confidence—he lived but a short walk from 
my parents’ home, and ours was a day-school—about all manner of things ; 
but he was never disloyal to the Head. His idea of the fitness of things 
and of the demands: of school discipline prevented him from speaking 
of the Head in anything but formal language and with deference ; and 
yet by the time I had become a form-captain, a senior prefectand all the 
rest of it, I knew in my heart that the masters’ attitude to Hampton was 
precisely that of us boys. He was a chief to be endured rather than 
enjoyed. And so I suppose at some time or other, when matters between 
them were getting almost beyond endurance, the younger man deter- 
mined that when the time came he would loose off the batteries of indigna- 
tion, rage and mirth which had been slowly charged through the long 
bitter years of servitude in one glorious, blasting broadside? Thus at 
long last appeared ‘Schoolmasters All’ (with as sub-title, ‘Thirty Years’ 
Hard ’). And what a piece of marksmanship Henderson has made of it, 
not a missile but falls in the target area! I wish I knew where Henderson 
may be. I don’t even know whether he is still among us. But here, at 
any rate, is his book, a palpitating picture with the hall-mark of truth. 

But ‘Schoolmasters All,’ which was published ten years ago, contains 
a good deal more than a portrait of the leading character, greatly odd 
and oddly great, with which it deals. There are compelling studies of a 
score of men who were the author’s fellows and contemporaries, and a 
wealth of shrewd observation of men and things, of schools and systems, of 
curriculums and modes ; and there is very, very little about schoolboys. 
I should think it gets more deeply inside the mind of the schoolmaster 


2 Many of us owe our first deeper insight into English literature to Henderson, - We 
* did not realise at the time that he himself had the quality of a great writer.—[The Hditor.] 
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and inside the system of the day-school than any book ever before written 
on these subjects. And so vivid is the treatment of character that any- 
body who went to this school will instantly recognise the portraits, 
Among the lesser folk there is an incredible buffoon whose task it was to 
teach drawing—I will not say Art—throughout the school. How this 
antic figure was ever appointed must remain a mystery. How he kept his 
job, year after year, is a greater mystery still. He was a pure Cockney, 
His ability was slender; his lessons were a riot ; his hide was in the 
panzer class. There was almost nothing he would not attempt, and 
almost nothing he could successfully do. Of master and boy alike he 
was the butt ; every lesson, one would have thought, would have been an 
agony to him, every hour in the Common Room, a torment,—and yet he 
endured, rubicund, cheerful, always ready to offer an opinion or a cigarette- 
case. 

But here in Henderson’s own words is Hampton, the head-master 
who dominated most of my days as schoolboy and his as master :— 


He was odd-eyed and much given to over-elaboration and emphasis in 
his speech and he used to give out sibilants, when they occurred in even the 
humblest. word, with a sound like escaping steam.* He was a shortish, 
medium-sized man with such sloping shoulders that the moment you saw them 
you felt that something within or about you must immediately begin to slide 
down. . . . Further, he had a partiality for black alpaca coats—or more 
accurately—for one alpaca coat that had been black and now was i 
green, and so short that it was two inches insufficient to hide that droop 
which, in the course of time, always becomes manifest in the seat of even 
the best-made trousers. Add to this a white waistcoat, trousers heavily 
bagged at the knees, a permanent inclination of his whole upper body to the 
left, a walk that made him waddle like a duck ashore, with the sag afore- 
mentioned serving for the tail, and the fixed smile coming and going with the 
regularity of a revolving light, and you have a sont of idea of the external 
appearance of Miss Trampton, as he was frequently called in the Common 
Room. [‘ Miss Trampton,’ I should explain, was the Cockney art-master’s 
rendering of ‘Mr. Hampton.’] To see him on Empire Day marching at the 
head of the Cadet Corps and setting an example of how to step out and salute, 
was a sight to be seen but not to be described. 


Portrait of an idiot, one might think, and yet despite these amazing 
characteristics of person, speech and gesture, Mr. Hampton could keep 
order—none better—and in some measure he could teach. Numbers at 
the school grew ; boys passed examinations with credit ; many scholar- 
ships were won ; the staff growled, endured, fought on and somehow 
sustained him and themselves against what odds only this story from the 
inside at last reveals. I wonder if there have been other such schools, 
other such head-masters. 

‘We were,’ says Henderson, ‘ puppets. We had little voice in any 
matter. We were underpaid, scorned and suspected.’ And so the 


3 Mr. Hampton would not let us say “Zoo ”—we had to call it “the Zoh-oh.” His 
favourite maxim was “Be Your Own Poh-leess-MAN.’’—[{The Editor.] , 
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woeful story goes on through a narrative of tyrannies great and small. 
Imagine a head-master whose source of information about his staff’s 
activities was provided by a band of junior boys, who forbade the masters 
to smoke anywhere on the school premises, and who never entered a form- 
room without interrupting the lesson, and often so devised his interruption 
that the implied criticism of the master could not escape even the dullest 
boy’s perception! I shall always believe that these futile visitations 
exasperated the boys as much as their masters. How exasperating 
Hampton could be is disclosed in this anecdote with the head-master 
running absolutely true to form :— 


One day among the greens on his dinner-plate a boy found a rich, fat slug. 
Tt lay in its death, sleek and well nurtured as a City alderman. There was no 
mistaking it. As the meals met with little or no satisfaction from boys or 
masters, the youth took occasion by the hand and, marching up to where old 
Hampton was sitting, presented his find with the remark ‘I found that on 
my plate, Sir.’ Old Hampton solemnly took out his pocket microscope (he 
dabbled in botany, geology and other branches of science),* adjusted it, gazed 
long at the abomination ; then, with one of his shop-shutter smiles, handed 
it back to the youth as though it were a tieasure for a museum, saying, ‘ Ah ! 
a vegetable growth, I perceive.’ 


But Hampton went and Henderson remained ; and those who 
succeeded Hampton in the head-mastership, though they figure in this 
book under various disguises of name, did not and do not approach 
Hampton as subjects for the portrait-painter or even the caricaturist. 
He was a gift from the gods as a subject, but the very devil in every other 
capacity. So small a man can seldom have made so many bigger men 
suffer. 

I have referred to one or two of the assistant masters who were 
Henderson’s fellows and of whom he draws pictures so vivid and so vital: 
Of these Piper was one. Forty years ago he was my form-master. He 
always wore a black jacket and striped trousers. He was always cheerful ; 
he made too many puns, but he could teach almost anything. Beyond 
these facts I knew nothing of him until in one revealing page his private 
life was flashed before me in this book. Here is the passage, slightly 
compressed, but the actual words are all the author’s :— 


Piper, or to be precise F. G. Piper, B.A., Mus.Bac., having achieved 
academic distinction at an early age and being musical, never strove to climb 
higher. After being assistant, he was appointed chief organist at one of the 
City churches, and his school and church work satisfied him. He was versatile ; 
he had ability that might have carried him far, if only he had determined to 
make full use of it. Instead he allowed his love for conviviality to dominate 
his life. He lived with an only sister for the greater number of the years I 
knew him, and as she was an ardent churchwoman with many women friends, 
he was free to spend his time as he pleased. He became an authority on the City 
public-houses. My belief is that he knew them all. In company with one of 

« Some of us remain grateful to him for the encouragement he gave us in these subjects 
out of school hours.—{T'he Editor.] 
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the churchwardens he used to test them one by one. Jimmie Grass, this speci 
pub-pal of Piper’s, was a traveller by trade, and apparently his habit 
travelling took him and Piper with him to many a quiet refreshing haunt. E 
was such a merry, jovial fellow and one is sad to think these very qualitie 
checked his career. 

While Piper lived convivially with human beings he also loved cats, 
to an extraordinary degree, and cats loved him. In his home in a Londc 
suburb he had a varying number of cats. I do not know how he selected hb 
inmates ; perhaps they selected themselves. Anyhow, once they were domi 
ciled, they all looked to one sun, one lord of their brick and mortar heaven. © 
a Saturday night, when he took his bath in front of the kitchen fire, all h 
family of cats used to form a big circle round the hip-bath, gazing in pus 
wonder at the human manner of cleaning the body. When Piper rose from h 
breakfast to go to his daily toil, all his cats rose too. He took down his overcoa 
put on his hat and drew the umbrella from the stand, what time the cats wer 
lining up. He could not tell me how they decided the order of precedence, b 
they did. As he opened the front door the line began to move forward, followin 
him to the gate, and from that point watched his retreating form. Similarly « 
night they welcomed him in line on his return. 


Looking back, reading between the lines as I can now, and having « 
many gaps so adroitly filled in, I feel that the school I attended must hav 
been unique. I never thought so before. It had always seemed a rathei 
commonplace institution, lacking culture, distinction and personality 
The masters always seemed very ordinary men, save the immo 
Hampton. I see now that many of them were rather extraordinary, bui 


not as schoolmasters, simply asmen. It was, I suppose, real culture the 
some of them lacked more than any other quality ; but they were ve 
definitely individuals, no such book could have been built on men wh 
were less. They lived and worked in an atmosphere and against a back 
ground in which the sombre, the bizarre and the really funny mingled 
in a continually changing pattern wherein there were but two constan 
factors,—routine and poverty. 

Having closed ‘Schoolmasters All’ I am left with the impression 
that I have been reading about something far more like a circus than 
seminary, and yet it seemed very school-like when I was there. Bui 
there is in the Common Room a school life within a school life, a so 
of secondary existence where the left hand comes into action and the 
right knows nothing of it. The secret is no longer a secret from me. J 
know now for whom I wrote those idiotic lines or missed my cricket 
because I had missed my home-work the night before. I bear no grudge, 
I realise that I got much more fun out of the old school at much lower 
cost than they did. And I look at the motley, hilarious crew, so cunningly, 
marshalled by this compelling and vivid pen, and I see them by ns 
jaded, skylarking, sweating, rebelling, and I say that whatever else 
may happen to him, my son shall never be a secondary schoolmaster, no 
not even though it might enable him to write a book as good as this ! 


RonatpD CARTON. 








